THE MIDDLE KINGDOM AND THE HYKSOS CONQUEST 


I. DYNASTIES XI AND XII 

WE do not know which of the Theban princes was the con¬ 
queror of Siut and Heracleopolis, but it was one of the 
two or three between Intef-o, or Iniotef-o, the first who assumed 
royal dignity, and Mentuhotep Nebhapetre, who ruled over the 
whole kingdom from north to south. A certain Meri ruled Epet 
(Thebes) in the time of the Vlth Dynasty; but after his time it 
fell under the rule of the princely house of the neighbouring town 
of Hermonthis. We have a record of a chief of Hermonthis in the 
Heracleopolite period named Intef or Iniotef (Antef); but the 
earliest Theban of the Hermonthite house whom we know was a 
certain Iniotefi (Intefi), son of Ikui, probably a near descendant 
of the Hermonthite Intef, who ruled the whole south under the 
Heracleopolite king, and 'made his two lands to live/ Then came 
Intef 'the great/ Intef-o (Antef-aa), who made himself king and 
founded the Xlth Dynasty (c. 2375-2212 B.C. ?). He adopted the 
royal style of 'Horns Uah-ankh ("increasing life"). Son of the 
Sun Intef-o/ He also called himself Insibya, 'King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt' (a title to which he had no right de facto), but 
assumed no throne-name. In this he was copied by his two suc¬ 
cessors, and the preference of all three for the Horus-title may 
perhaps be due to a wish to insist upon their legitimate position 
as Upper Egyptian kings, ruling by the right of Horns. Intef 
Uah-ankh pushed his frontier beyond his own original domains 
as far north as the district of Akhmim (Panopolis), and made the 
Thinite nome (Abydos) his 'Door of the North/ thus imitating 
the old official description of Aswan as 'the Door of the South/ 
The stele recording this is dated in his fiftieth year, which need 
not be taken to mean literally his fiftieth year as king, but to 
include his years as prince of Thebes before his assumption of 
royal dignity. Though a long-lived man, he need not have been a 
long-lived king; and as his proclamation of himself as king must 
at once have brought down upon him the enmity of Heracleopolis 
and its powerful vassal, Siut, a reign of fifty years would imply 
fifty years of fighting, which seems improbable. 

To him succeeded Intef II, Horns Nakhtnebtepnefer, -$md to 
him Mentuhotep I, Horns Sankhibtoui, who may possibly be 



identical with the Mentuhotep who assumed the throne-name 
Nebtouire ('Lord of the Two Lands of Re'). If so, he may have 
been the conqueror of Siut and Heracleopolis, and adopted the 
throne-name to mark his overthrow of the last Heracleopolite, 
Merikere or an unknown successor. This is however only a sur¬ 
mise, and Nebtouire may be the successor of Sankhibtoui. His 
successors bore a throne-name in the usual way, and their Horus- 
name resumes its usual place in the titulary, the first of them 
being apparently Nebhapetre Mentuhotep II (or III). This king 
seems at one time to have spelt his throne-name differently (as 
'Nebkhrure'), and to have borne two Horus-names, Neterhezet 
and Samtoui. These mean Divine is the White Crown (of Upper 
Egypt)' and Uniting the Two Lands/ and he appears to have 
adopted the latter in the middle of his reign, in order to com¬ 
memorate the overthrow of Memphis and the reunion of all Egypt 
under one sceptre, which cannot have taken place after his time, 
while he himself was undoubtedly king of all Egypt. This change 
has a much older precedent in the case of Khasekhemui after 
he had reunited the two lands (p. 276)5 and precedents were 
followed by the Egyptians. It has been usually assumed that the 
names point to two kings; but both the Turin Papyrus and Mane- 
tho agree that there were only six kings in the dynasty, and, if 
this is so, we must 'telescope' into one, either Sankhibtoui and 
Nebtouire, or Neterhezet and Samtoui. 

Nebhapetre's reign was long (c» 2290—2242 B.C.?), and he is 
the dominant figure of the dynasty. We have monuments of him 
from various parts of Egypt, notably from Dendera, where he 
rebuilt or added to the Temple of Hathor, and from Der el-Bahri, 
in the western necropolis of Thebes, where he excavated his tomb 
and built in front of it a remarkable funerary temple, excavated 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the years 1903—7, under the 
direction of Professor Naville and the present writer. In this tomb 
we see that the temple has gradually so grown and the pyramid 
so diminished that the pyramid has become a mere meaningless 
erection in the middle of the temple, the actual tomb being at the 
back of the whole building, deeply excavated in the rock. The 
coloured reliefs, fragmentary though they are, from the walls of 
the building have given us a new idea of the art of the time, which 
has since been confirmed from Dendera. Under the older kings 
of the Xlth Dynasty the sculptor's art, neglected in days of ruin 



and civii war, appears extraordinarily barbarous in style. Beauti¬ 
fully explicate reliefs had been produced under the Vlth Dynasty, 
but in two or three centuries the whole tradition of the art of the 
Memphites had been lost in the south, and the work of the times 
of Uah-ankh and his successors is amazingly crude. It is still 
crude under Nebhapetre, but improving enormously. The name 
of this king's chief sculptor, Mertisen, is known; and in his 
funerary inscription he speaks as one excessively proud of his art, 
and as if it were altogether unusual to be good at it. 

After a reign that certainly exceeded forty-six years, Nebhapetre 
was succeeded by another Mentuhotep with the throne-name 
Sankhkere, of whom nothing much is known beyond the fact that 
he sent an expedition by sea to Puenet, though he reigned about 
thirty years (V. 2242—2212 B.C.?). With him the Xlth Dynasty 
ended, after a duration of about 160 years, and, after some palace 
intrigue of which we do not know the details, the Xllth Dynasty 
began with Sehetepibre Amenemhet I(c2212B.C.?). 

Arnenemhet I shows by his name that he was more especially 
devoted to Amon, the god of Epet. The Mentuhotep names of 
the Xlth Dynasty had shown fidelity to the original home of the 
family at Hermonthis (Erment), the seat of the god Mentu or 
Munt. We know that the family relationship of Amenemhet to 
the Mentuhoteps was close, though there is a break marked by 
the change of dynasty. He may have been descended from the 
Iniotefs in a younger line, and was possibly the vizier of Sankhkere. 
The Mentuhoteps did not particularly venerate Amon, whence 
it is possible that Amenemhet's immediate progenitors had speci¬ 
ally devoted themselves to Thebes. Amon, its human-headed god, 
was probably a local form of the ancient and well-known god Min 
of Coptos. His temple was that of Karnak, called Nesuf-toui A 'the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, and it is probable that this was 
already very ancient. The temple in southern Epet (Luxor) was 
a later foundation. 

Amenemhet made this god the official chief deity of Egypt; 
and he was soon identified with Re, and as Amon-Re, but bearing 
the outer semblance of Amon only, he was made king of all the 
gods. A new king of the gods appeared with the new king of men. 

It cannot be said yet, however, that the centre of gravity of the 



nation has shifted to the south, to the city of Amon. For a time 
the later kings of the Xlth Dynasty had apparently made Thebes 
their capital, but those of the Xllth, Thebans though they were, 
found that the capital was better placed towards the north. Never¬ 
theless, they did not restore either Heracleopolis or Memphis to 
this position, but, instead, built for their capital a forffress-city 
between the two, In the neighbourhood of the modern JLisht, 
which they called Itht-toui, 'Controller of the Two # Lands,' a 
name which explains Its character and function. The kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty were strangers in the north. We do not know 
whether Amenemhet I or his predecessor, Nebhapetre, legitimized 
their position by marriage with the Memphite or the Heracie- 
opollte family or with both. But the fact remained that they were 
the descendants of the mere nomarch of Hermonthis and Thebes, 
places entirely undistinguished in previous history, and that (possibly 
owing to the Invasion of the southerly nomes by Nubian and negro 
barbarians after the close of the VI th Dynasty), they had become 
the wardens of the south, and had then assumed the Pharaonic 
dignity and enforced their claim to it by arms. They did not 
attempt to hide their origin. Thebes was never ashamed of it, and 
in the (otherwise very inaccurate) Karnak list of kings even the 
nomarch Inlotefi is commemorated as erpati. Moreover, Senusret I 
set up a statue in honour of 'his father, the erfati A Intef-o, born 
of IkuL' This is probably the nomarch Intefi, though he is given 
the peculiar name (Intef-o) of king Uah-ankh. 

Comparatively plebeian origin was thus openly confessed, and 
a show of force seemed necessary to assure the royalty of the new 
house, at all events in the north, where the kings lived, in order to 
check instantly any attempt at revolt. Amenemhet I was no doubt 
the builder of Itht-touL The energy and determination he showed 
was maintained by his successors, especially by Senusret III 
(Sesostris) and Amenemhet III (Lamaris), two of the greatest rulers 
that not only Egypt, but even the world, has ever seen. 'Char¬ 
acter is the distinguishing mark of these kings, and energy is 
evident in their contemporary portraits, which seem to show a 
strain of negro blood, probably derived from fierce Sudanese 
invaders of the south, three centuries or more before. In them the 
Pyramid-builders were re-born, Khufu and Khafre had come again. 


The hereditary prince (erpati-hatio) still rules his nome as, in 



the days of the Pepis; he Is still locally almost independent of the 
king. But the latter no longer impotently tolerates his Independ¬ 
ence and his waging of private war, but watches him cat-like 
from his lair at Itht-toui, ready to pounce at any sign of defiance 
of the royal A authority. This was still precarious, and the passage 
from one reign to another was always dangerous. For this reason 
Amenemhet I inaugurated the institution of co-regency, character¬ 
istic of this dynasty, so that in his old age he might have by his 
side a younger and vigorous fellow-king, bound to him by ties of 
self-interest, even if those of filial duty had no weight, who would 
succeed him automatically and obviate the danger of an interreg¬ 
num and revolt of feudatories. This device is characteristic of the 
politic mind of the founder of the Xllth Dynasty, who bequeathed 
to his son a set of maxims, renowned in later days as a classic, the 
Instructions of king Sehetepibre/ inculcating a hard wisdom. 

Above all, his successor is warned to have no friends. 'Fill not thy 
heart with a brother, know not a friend, make not for thyself 
intimates wherein there is no end, harden thyself against sub¬ 
ordinates, that thou mayest be king of the earth, that thou mayest 
be ruler of the lands, that thou mayest increase good/ This note 
of 'increasing good' is characteristic of this king and of his 
dynasty; and their claim is justified that in their time the good of 
the people as a whole was considered and furthered. 'I was one 
who cultivated grain and loved Neprl the harvest-god; the Nile 
greeted me in every reach; none was hungry in my years, none 
thirsted then; men dwelt in peace through my deeds and spake 
concerning me/ says Amenemhet in his 'Instructions/ We meet, 
in the mind of Amenemhet, for the first time, the conception of 
single-minded public duty, and the obligation of the king to 
benefit his subjects, which became the tradition of his descend¬ 
ants. They, following his policy, succeeded in the end in completely 
breaking the power of the local princes, and re-established a cen¬ 
tralized state like that of the IVth Dynasty, though of course with 
differences of detail, and with a higher purpose, 

Amenemhet spent his life 1 in visiting every part of his dominions 

1 A most interesting object of his time, probably, is the lapis seal-cylinder, 
a bilingual, published by Pinches and Newberry, Journ, of Eg. Arch, vii, 
1921, 

pp. 196 sqq. It contains the Babylonian name Pikin-ili, or rather Wakin-ili, 



and that of the Egyptian king, Sehetepibre", probably the first of the three 
who bore this name, vix. Amenemhet I. Certainly the cutting of the Egyp¬ 
tian signs is of Xllth Dynasty character. The character of the cuneiform 
itself is inconclusive; and it cannot be maintained that, because it 
resembles 

that of Sargon of Akkadand Naram-Sin, the date of Amenemhet, and 
therefore 

of the Xllth Dynasty, should be carried back to their time. The name of 
the Babylonian owner is of a period not earlier than that of Hammurabi 
(c. 2100 b.c), which is broadly that of the Xllth Dynasty. To date the 
latter (with Petrie) 1460 years before 2000 would take us to 3460 B.a, the 
days of the earliest Sumerian patesis, before cuneiform really existed, and 
long before such an inscription as that of Wakin-ili could have been cut; 
though, of course, it might be argued that Wakin-ili had his name inscribed 
on the cylinder centuries after it was made. Hence the later date for the 
Xllth Dynasty — not earlier than 2200 B.C. — still remains the more 
prob¬ 
able. See also p. 1 69. 

and hi warring against the barbarians on every hand. Towards 
the end of his life the young king Senusret (Sesostris I),his son, 
naturally took his place "in warlike expeditions; and while he yas ab¬ 
sent on one of these In Libya, the old king died and was buried in a 
pvramid at Lisht, close to Itht-toui. We know of the circumstances 
from the Romance of Sanehat or Sinuhe, the story of a young noble 
who accompanied Senusret. 'In the year 30, second month of the 
first season, on the 7th day, departed the god Into his horizon, the 
insibya Sehetepibre. He ascended to heaven, he joined the sun; 
the divine limbs were mingled with him that begat him. At the 
court was silence; the great double doors were closed, the court 
sat mourning, the people bowed down in silence/ On the arrival 
of the news of the king's death, Senusret Immediately left the 
army ('the hawk, he flew; together with his following, not letting 
the army know 7 ), in order to ensure his accession. Sinuhe, how¬ 
ever, for reasons which we do not gather, but were probably con¬ 
nected with some intrigue against Senusret, of which he was 
cognizant or In which he had taken part, fled alone, crossed the 
Delta, and exiled himself till old age with a Semitic tribe. Eventu¬ 
ally he was pardoned and returned to Egypt, to be received in 
fall state by the king, and be buried in a tomb, the royal gift, as 
befitted an Egyptian noble, and not in a sheepskin like an Arab. 

All this we learn from the story, a classic of the XII th Dynasty, 



known to us from no less than twelve papyri and ostraca (see pp. 
226 £??.) 


Amenemhet I had reigned thirty years (c. 2212— 2182 B.C.?). 

Of these the last ten were shared with his son. Comparatively full 
as our knowledge is with regard to the history of the IVth to the 
VI th Dynasties, our information with regard to the Xllth is far 
more complete. All the lists agree with each other and with the 
monuments as to names; and the Turin Papyrus gives 213 years 
for the length of the dynasty, the monuments apparently 212. 
Manetho's years are not very correct, but his names (since the 
necessary emendations of his copyists errors are easily made) are 
vety accurate Contemporary records of dates in the years of the 
various reigns are frequent, and can be checked by each other in 
several instances owing to the habit of co-regency which was 
regular during the first half of the reign (see above). The Turin 
Papyrus allows for these co-regencies. We have now, therefore, 
passed from the region of guess-work into one of documented 
history, 

Senusret I fUsret's Man) bore the name of Usret, a god¬ 
dess not often met with in Egyptian mythology and usually 
Identified with Isis. It is the original of the c Sesostris of the 
Greeks. But whereas Manetho's copyists have preserved it for 
Senusixt II, in the case of the first of the name some careless 
transcriber has confused it with the name of the much later king 
Sheshonk (the biblical Shishak) and gives it as 'Sesonkhosis.' His 
throne-name was Kheperkere. He reigned 45 years in all (c 
2192— 2157 b.c?) 3 ten in conjunction with his father and three 
with his son. Seven years before his father's death he officially 
laid the foundation of a new and splendid temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis (On), the sole remaining relic of which Is his red 
granite obelisk still standing amid the palms of Matarieh. Its 
fellow fell in 1258 a.d. and has disappeared. Another monument 
of his is the small round-topped obelisk at Ebgig, In the Fayyum. 
He built extensively at Abydos and Karnak. We have a fine lime¬ 
stone relief of him from Coptos, which shows how entirely the art 
of Egypt had recovered from the dark age into which It had fallen 
after the time of the Pepis, and from which it only began to emerge 
in the days of Nebhapetre. The work of the time of Amenemhet I 
is already of extraordinary delicacy and beauty. The tomb of the 



nome-prince Ameni at Beni-Hasan is one of the finest in Egypt, 
with beautiful painted decoration showing the taste and sense of 
proportion characteristic of the art of the dynasty (seep. 575). From 
its inscriptions we learn that the king was an energetic warrior, 
and carried his arms into Kush, the nome of Ethiopia, which we 
first find mentioned under the Vlth Dynasty, and is now the usual 
appellation of the Nubian land. Ameni seems to have been a loyal 
feudatory who followed his king to war with all the forces of his 
nome. Stelae were set up by Amenemhet I at Korosko to record 
'the overthrow of Wawat (northern Nubia between the First and 
Second Cataracts), which had presumably revolted at the change 
of dynasty. And at Wadi Haifa Senusret I commemorated his 
further conquests. He presumably reoccupied southern Nubia, 
between the Second and Third Cataracts, which had already 
belonged to Pepi L 

Hapzefi, prince of Siut, was Senusret's governor at Kerma (the 
Third Cataract). He is well known from his great tomb at Siut, 
in which are inscribed his numerous benefactions and chantry- 
foundations. But he was never buried in this tomb. He died at 
Kerma, and was interred there under a great mound, in Nubian 
fashion, surrounded by the bodies of Nubian slaves who were 
killed in order to accompany him to the next world. The discovery 
of this gives a new idea of the relations of the Egyptians to their 
Nubian subjects. We see these ruled, apparently, by tyrannical 

Egyptian satraps, who treated them as slaves. From the relics 
found in the burial of Hapzefi we perceive that a sort of colonial 
art had begun to arise in Nubia: Egyptian ideas were ckimsily 
copied and modified by the natives. From this time dates the 
Egyptian! zation of the Nubians, which in far later days caused 
Egyptian civilization to survive there in a debased form when it 
was dead in Egypt itself. Mixed with the native Nubians were the 
negroes, who had probably overrun the country, and perhaps even 
penetrated into Egypt itself during the intermediate period between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms. The expeditions of the kings of 
the Xllth Dynasty seem chiefly to have been directed against the 
negroes who were recognized as formidable foes, and in the time 
of Senusret III seem to have pushed the Egyptians back from the 
Third to the Second Cataract. 



Senusret I was buried in the southern pyramid of Lisht, in the 
immediate vicinity of Itht-toui. Ten colossal seated figures of the 
king in white limestone were found in a court east of the pyramid, 
and are now in the Cairo Museum. His successor Amenemhet II 
Nubkaure, reigned 35 years (c. a 150— 2,1 15 b.c. ?), three years in 
conjunction with his father, and three with his son. Manetho calls 
him Ammanemes, and says he was slain by his guards. He was 
the least-distinguished of his dynasty; and several of the great 
men of his time are better known to us than he, notably Khnum- 
hotep, son of Neheri (prince of the nomeof Mahez, whose tomb 
at Beni-Hasan is one of the most interesting there), Tahutihetep 
of el-Bersheh, Sihathor the explorer of the Nubian gold-mines, 
and Khentekhtai-uer, who sailed to Puenet and returned to 
Koseir in peace with his ships in the king's twenty-fourth year. 

The gold of Nubia was now flowing in a steady stream into the 
royal coffers; and though we may see in this reign a falling-oflF 
from the energy of the two preceding, and possibly a revival of 
activity on the part of the feudatories, the accession of wealth to 
the court did much to secure the position of the king. 

Senusret II, Khakheperre, reigned nineteen years (c. 21 1 8— 

2099 bC), three years with his father and possibly an unknown 
number of years with his son. Like his predecessor, he does not 
seem to have been a warrior, and Nubia was probably peaceable 
during his reign. Egypt was rich and prosperous, and its fertility 
and abundance were now attracting a considerable immigration 
of Semites from the desert into the settled land. In the tomb of 
Neheris son Khnumhotep at Beni-Hasan, already mentioned, we 
see depicted the reception of a body of 37 Aamu (bedouins), led 
by a chief, Abshai, who brought with them tribute of meszamut, 
or green antimony eye-painty the modern koA/> which was, and still 
Is, muclrprized by the Egyptians (see p. 228). This was in the sixth 
year ofj Senusret IL Relations existed with other foreigners besides 
the Semites. At Kahun in the ruins of the town of the workmen 
who built the pyramid of the king at Ulahun, near the entrance 
to the Fayyum, have been found many fragments of the contem¬ 
porary polychrome pottery of the Minoans of Crete. This ware, 
known as Kamarals ' or Kamares ' ware, from the locality of the 
cave on the southern slope of Mount Ida ? in which a great quan¬ 
tity of it was found, is of the period commonly designated as 
< Middle Minoan 11/ which was thus contemporary with the 



Xllth Dynasty (see p. 175). 


We know that relations with Crete existed even earlier .than 
this, for the spiral design which suddenly appears on Egyptian 
scarabs of the time of Senusret I was of Aegean or more northern 
origin, and the art of glazing pottery was probably Imported from 
Egypt into Crete earlier still. The forms of Cretan stone vases of 
the older 'Early Minoan' period also appear often to be Imitated 
from those made in Egypt under the Vlth Dynasty and earlier. 

The ships of Snefru that went to Phoenicia were no doubt soon 
succeeded by others that coasted round the southern shore of Asia 
Minor, and that the early Cretans were keen seafarers who could 
well cross the sea to Libya and thence coast to Egypt we know 
In the time of Sankhkere, Henu, the Puenet-farer, had defeated 
an attack of the Haau — a name read later as 'Haunebu' and 
identified with the Greeks of the Delta. The pyramid-town in 
which the users of Cretan pottery dwelt was called Ilet-hotep- 
Senusret A 'the House of the Peace of Senusret/ The excavation 
of it has given us the best-known example of an ancient Egyptian 
town, with Its complex of streets and houses; and in its ruins have 
been found a number of hieratic papyri, containing legal and other 
documents of high interest. The pyramid is of brick, faced with 
stone, on a core of rock 

Senusret II was succeeded by his son, the great king Senusret 
III, Khakaure, or 'Lachares (c. 2099—2061 b.c. ?), who best de¬ 
serves part of the renown attached to the name of Sesostris in later 
legend. Tales of the wars of the XVIIIth Dynasty kings, of Seti I, 
and especially of Ramses II, have combined with echoes of the 
days of its real original, to form the legendary figure of the 6dli- 
queror Sesostris, who marched even to Bactria and India. The 
historical Senusret III confined his activity to Nubia and southern 
Palestine; the inscription of one of his followers, Khusebek, tells 
of the Nubian wars and of an expedition against a place in 
Palestine called Sekmena, in which a doubtful conjecture would 
find the biblical Shechem (p. 229). 

In Nubia Senusret set up at Semneh, the ancient fortress com¬ 
manding the Second Cataract, above Wadi Haifa, an inscription 
couched in unprecedented phraseology, reminding us strangely of 
that of the proclamations said by Diodorus to have been inscribed 



on stelae by the legendary Sesostris to commemorate his conquests. 
This is my frontier here, he says in effect: no negro shall pass 
north of it. I am the king, and what I say I do/ he A adds. The 
successor who abandons this frontier is no son of mine. And I 
have put up my statue at this my frontier 'not from any desire 
that ye should worship it, but that ye should fight for it! Sarcasm 
is not usually found in an ancient Egyptian inscription. The king 
seems to have had no very great idea of the valour of his subjects. 
Evidently the negroes were troublesome in his reign, and it would 
seem that the king's two predecessors had abandoned the Dongola 
province 3 and that for military reasons he was compelled to establish 
an impassable barrier against the barbarians at the desert of the 
Second Cataract region, where, in later days, in spite of his -pro¬ 
hibition, he was worshipped as the tutelary deity of Nubia. 

The energy of this proclamation is reflected in the traits of the 
king's face, which we know well from several statues of him, 
notably those discovered in the forecourt of the temple of Neb- 
hapetre, at Der el-Bahri, where the king had placed them as a 
tribute to his great predecessor. These represent the king at 
different periods of his life, from youth to old age. Three are in 
the British Museum, and the oldest shows us a visage of fierce 
vigour and pride. He reigned 38 years, some of them possibly in 
co-regency with his father, and seems to have associated his suc¬ 
cessor with him on the throne, although so masterful a man would 
be hardly likely to delegate any of his authority for long. Probably 
he had removed all danger of feudal revolt. His power bore 
heavily on the great local princes, who no doubt found in him a 
hard task-master. The Amenis and Khnumhoteps of earlier reigns 
do not reappear under him. He abolished their power, and his 
successor was the all-powerful divine lord of all Egypt, as Khufu 
and Khafre had been. 

He was buried in the northern brick pyramid of Dahshur, north 
of Lisht. Near him were interred his queen and two of the prin¬ 
cesses of his family, whose graves have yielded to the Cairo 
Museum an inestimable treasure of the jeweller's art of„the time, 
in the shape of beautiful pectoral ornaments, bracelets and scarabs 
of gold inlaid with carnelian, jasper, lapis and green felspar, 
necklaces of solid gold cowries,, beads of gold and amethyst, and 
pendants in the shape of the claws of lions. 



The great Sesostris was succeeded by the greater Amenemhet 
III Ne-maat-re or 'Lamaris ' (c. 2061— 201 3 b.c, ?), one of the most 
remarkable monarchs of antiquity. He was the counterpart in 
peace of what Sesostris had been In war. His reign lasted 48 years. 
He associated with him in his royalty for a time a prince named 
Hor, with the throne-name Auibre, who seems to have died before 
him. Thereafter he ruled alone, the 'good god' who benefited 
Egypt more than any before him, except possibly the unknown 
early maker of the Bahr Yusef, the artificial stream that duplicates 
the course of the Nile and widens its cultivation for so many scores 
of miles in Middle Egypt. He was the regulator, rather than the 
creator, of Lake Moeris, now represented by the somewhat dif¬ 
ferently lying Blrket el-Karun, in the Fay yum, the i Lake Province' 
dedicated to the worship of the crocodile-god Sebek, The Fayyum, 
owing to its proximity to Itht-toui, had engaged the attention of his 
predecessors from the time of Amenemhet I; the third Amenemhet 
regulated the outflow of its waters Into the Nile by constructing a 
barrage at Lahun, and reclaimed a large expanse of its shallow 
waters by means of a huge curved dike. The great building at 
Hawara in the Fayyum (called 'the Labyrinth' by the classical 
authors) was built by him, and he was buried here in a pyramid. 
Some extraordinary statues and sphinxes of unique style, formerly 
attributed to the Hyksos, found at Tanls, and representing Nile- 
gods and possibly the king himself, were probably originally 
erected by him at Hawara, and later transported to Tanis by a 
Hyksos king. The extraordinarily rugged and original style of 
these monuments, if they are his, reflects the powerful mind of 
this king, who inherited all the vigour of the great Sesostris. 

Sinai, the land of the turquoise and of copper, was much ex¬ 
ploited by him, and we have numerous records on its rocks of 
expeditions sent thither during his reign. In Nubia he seems to 
have restored the old southern dominion in the Dongola province, 
which had been abandoned by Senusret III; and he built or 
rebuilt one of the twin brick fortresses called Defufa, at the Third 
Cataract (Kerma), which had been occupied as a trading outpost 
and point d'appui since the days of Pepi I, and where Hapzefi 
was buried with his native household in the time of Senusret I. 


• Imposing and stable must the constitution of Egypt have 



appeared in his reign. In his time, as has been said, all power was 
centred in the monarch, and the old hereditary chiefs of the 
nomes had been succeeded by a bureaucracy of town-mayors, 
corresponding to the county-sheriffs of the IVth Dynasty. Yet, as 
so often occurred, when the state seemed most firmly organized, 
collapse was near. Its stability now depended on the personality 
of the king : if that failed, the whole fell to pieces. This was the 
case now. Amenemhet III was succeeded by a nonentity, Amencm- 
het IV, and he, after a reign of nine years alone, by a queen, 
Sebeknefrure. The latter reigned four years, and then probably 
married the founder of the XHIth Dynasty, Khutouire Ugafa, 
whose personal name shows that he was a commoner or noble of 
another family, who assumed the crown in the right of his wife. 

His quite legal accession was not acknowledged at Thebes, which 
set up a king of its own, no doubt a junior male member of the 
royal family. Several Theban monarchs reigned, Senusret IV and 
several Mentuhoteps. They put up their statues at Karnak, but 
they are not mentioned in the lists, which recognize only Khu¬ 
touire and his successors, who reigned at Itht-toui. They were 
devotees of Sebek, as the name Sebekhotep, characteristic of the 
family, shows. Egypt was once again divided. 

The Turin Papyrus gives Khutouire no less than fourteen 
successors, all of them ephemeral, before Sebekhotep I, Sekhem- 
khutouire, reunited the land for a time. Two kings named 
Sebekemsaf then ruled Thebes alone, followed by Sebekhotep II, 
and the brothers Menuazre, Neferhotep and Sebekhotep III, 
who again controlled the whole country. These brethren appear 
to have been of plebeian origin, and it is evident that the royal 
succession was drifting into a very confused state. After their 
time the kingdom finally failed to reunite. At Thebes the royal 
house of later Intefs or Iniotefs, the most prominent of whom 
bore the throne-name Nubkheperre, preserved a comparatively 
powerful kingdom in the south; but the north was evidently the 
prey of civil war, until finally, in the reign of a king of the Delta 
whom Manetho calls Toutimaios, belonging to the XIVth or 
Xoite dynasty, northern Egypt was enslaved by a foreign con¬ 
queror from Asia, Salitis, the first of the Hyksos or 'shepherd- 
kings (c. 1800 B.C.?). 


II THE HYKSOS 



The Hyksos conquest was me greatest national disaster that 
ever befel the Egyptians until the Assyrian conquest a thousand 
years later. Its memory was never forgotten, and it left on the 
minds of the Egyptians an enduring hatred of the Asiatics, which 
transformed them, under the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, into 
the vengeful conquerors of Asia. Never before had Egyptian 
territory been held for centuries by foreigners. And although the 
rulers x>f these foreigners dressed themselves in the titles and 
authority of native pharaohs, they were never accepted as rightful 
kings. Only for a short period did they succeed in conquering 
Upper Egypt and ruling the whole country. Thebes made a stout 
fight against them at the beginning under the later Intefs; and it 
was at Thebes under their descendants the Sekenenres that the 
national revolt began which ended in their final expulsion by the 
founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty, I'ahmases or Ahrnose (Aahmes, 
Manetho's Amosis), an event which the great Jewish historian 
Josephus regarded} and justly, in the present writer's opinion, as 
the original of the biblical story of the Exodus (see pp. 164, 237). 

The Hyksos were doubtless chiefly Semites of the northern or 
Syrian type, led by a royal sheikh. The name Hyksos is the Egyptian 
Hiku-khasut (pronounced in later times something like hik-shos), 
'princes of the deserts/ the usual appellation for bedouin chiefs. 
Abshai is so called in the tomb of Khnumhotep (p. 306). Indeed, 
Khayan, or Khian, the greatest of the Hyksos kings, actually has 
the title hik-khasut Manetho translates the phrase as prince of the 
shepherds/ by confusion with another word, shasu (' bedouins '), 
who might well be described as shepherds, since the chief occupa¬ 
tion of those Arabs who lived on the borders of Egypt was the 
breeding and herding of immense flocks of sheep. One sees the 
same thing in Mesopotamia to-day: the desert Arab, the camel 
and horse-breeder, despises the shepherd of the borderland of 
'the sown/ It was to the horse and chariot, as well as to superior 
weapons, that the invaders owed their victory. Neither was known 
to the Egyptians before this invasion. One Egyptian word for 
'horse,' htori, really means "yoked/ and refers to the yoking of 
the two steeds to the chariot, another, sesem y is apparently Semitic; 
and of the two foreign words, for 'chariot/ wrmVand markabata> 
the latter is Semitic. 



This great invasion can very probably be traced to that epoch- 
making event, the first appearance of the Indo-Europeans on the 
Near Eastern stage. Shortly before 2000 b.c. the Aryans seem to 
have descended from the Oxus-land Into Media, and made their 
presence felt on the eastern mountain-border of the Semitic king¬ 
dom of Babylon, the realm of the great law-giver Hammurabi and 
his successors. They brought with them from centra! Asia ihe 
horse, hitherto unknown to the Babylonians, who had previously 
gone to war in chariots drawn by asses (see pp. 107, 501). The 
Egyptian, although he had multitudes of asses, had never harnessed 
them 'to wheeled carts. Babylon was taken A and sacked by the 
Hittites (c. ex. 1926?), who retired after their raid, carrying with 
them their spoil to distant Anatolia (p. 56 x). The derelict kingdom 
was subsequently pounced upon by the Kassites, who swarmed 
over the Zagros under Gandash, and founded a dynasty (Aryan) 
at Babylon which lasted for six centuries (see Chap. xv). Simul¬ 
taneously, other Aryan tribes seem to have entered Mesopotamia 
further north; and in the region of the Khabur and Balikh the 
state of Mitanni was eventually set up, ruled by a royal house and 
aristocracy of horse-riding Kharri ( PAryans), and worshipping, as 
we know from cuneiform documents of the Amarna Age, the gods 
Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatya twins (the Asvins). Moreover the 
chief god of the Kassites is said to have been Shuriyash, the Indian 
Surya (with nominative termination), the Sun (p. 553). This fact 
shows that the differentiation between Indian and Iranian Aryans 
had not yet taken place. 

It is easy to imagine the confusion caused in northern Syria, 
already highly civilized, by the invasion. There would be a con¬ 
siderable displacement of the native population which would react 
further south. Waves of dispossessed Syrians must have flowed 
into Palestine, followed by bands of the Kharri, and it is highly 
significant that in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1400 b.c.) 
we find in Palestine such names as Yashdata (Yazdata) and Shu- 
wardata (Suryadata, i.e. 'Given by the Sun': 'Heliodotos'). The 
congeries of nations, mingled Syrians, bedouins, and Aryans then 
burst the weak barrier of the 'Prince's Wall' that had hitherto 
sufficed to defend the Delta, and overwhelmed Egypt. These 
people neither knew Egypt nor reverenced her gods; they burnt 
and destroyed the temples and enslaved the people; the echo of 
their impious deeds moves Manetho in his day to passion; and 



the Delta, especially, was so ravaged that it did not recover till the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty, three or four centuries later. During 
the period of the XVIIIth its cities are hardly ever mentioned in 
the inscriptions. The Theban kings alone succeeded in stemming 
the torrent, and for a time preserved their independence. But 
murder and rapine could not go on for ever, and the chiefs of the 
newcomers assumed Egyptian royal dignity. The Hyksos kings 
reigned at Avaris (probably Pelusium). Another stronghold was 
at the place now known as Tell el-Yehudiyeh, 'the Mound of the 
Jewess (near Zagazig), a name that may preserve a memory of 
the nationality of its builders. Memphis also was one A of their 
chief seats. 

The Hyksos may well have owed much of their success to their 
bronze scimitars (pp, 319, 572). According to Manetho, they 
formedtwo dynasties, the XVth and XVIth. Naturally their names 
are ignored in the official lists. Manetho gives the names of their 
first kings, Salltis, Bnon, Apakhnas, Apophis, lannas, and Aseth, 
which have been identified with more or less success with various 
unplaced royal names that occur on scarabs and other relics of 
this period. It was probably somewhere about this time that the 
Theban king Intef Nubkheperre lived, who in a remarkable stela 
set up at Coptos tells us how he cursed root and branch 'Teti (let 
his name be anathema!), son of Minhotep,' who had received 'the 
enemy' in the temple of Coptos, 'Let him be expelled from his 
office in the temple: even unto his son's son and the heir of his 
heir let him be cast forth. Take his loaves and sacred food: let 
not his name be remembered In this temple, as is done to one 
who like him hath transgressed with regard to the Enemy of his 
God ! ' Evidently Teti was a priest who had received an emissary 
of the Hyksos or possibly had even admitted a Hyksos garrison 
into Coptos. 

There were certainly several kings of the name Apophis, In 
Egyptian Apopi, The first of these was pretty certainly he who 
bore the significant throne-name of Neb-khepesh,' Lord of the 
Scimitar.' Apopi II Ouserre, and Apopi III Okenenre, were of 
later date, and among the last of the Hyksos. Between the earlier 
group vouched for by Manetho and the later Apophis came 
several less distinguished kings bearing Semitic names, Yekeb-hal 
('Jacob is god'), Ye A eb-ba'al ('Jacob is lord'), c Ant-hal (: Anath 



is god'), and then Khian, who bore the Egyptian throne-name 
Seuserenre (see p. 232). He took the unusual title of ink-idebu A 
'Embracer of Territories/ and proclaimed himself as the kik-khasut 
The alabastron-lid bearing his name found at Cnossus in Crete may 
well be an Importation of his time; the small stone lion with his 
throne-name from Baghdad may have been brought from Egypt 
at a much later date. Neither proves that his power reached Crete 
or Babylon. But he was undoubtedly a powerful monarch, and 
there Is little doubt that under him Theban independence no 
longer existed. His successor Apopi II recorded his rule at 
Gebelen in Upper Egypt, south of Thebes. This king also set up 
great gates in the temple of Tanls In the Delta, and we have a 
record of the thirty-third year of his reign in the subscription of 
a mathematical papyrus. 

A doubtful king, Setopehti Nubti, commemorated by Ramses 
II as having reigned 400 years before his time, will if he is a king 
at all, and not merely the god Set (Sutekh) himself, belong to 
about this time (c. 1700 B.C.). There is also Osehre, who 
erected an obelisk at Tanis, and Apopi III, in whose time the final 
war broke out with Thebes that resulted in the Expulsion x>f the 
Hyksos. A tributary king Sekenenre I, Taa, "the great/ who bore 
the Egyptian royal titles, reigned at Thebes about forty years 
before the Expulsion, and in his reign the War of Liberation 
probably began. About 1615 B.C. he was succeeded by Sekenenre 
II, Taa, 'the twice-great/ who was shortlived, and was followed 
perhaps about 1605 by Sekenenre III, Taa, 'the great and vic¬ 
torious,' who was either killed in battle or assassinated (probably 
about 1 590), as we know from the appearance of his mummy, now 
in the Cairo Museum. The actual manner of his death and the 
order in which he received the blows that struck him down can be 
reconstituted from examination of the mummy. He married a 
princess named lahhotep, and by her had three sons, Kamases 
(Karnes), Senekhtenre, and lahmases (Amosis or Ahmose), who 
succeeded each other in order on the throne, the last being the 
liberator and founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

At the beginning of the reign of Sekenenre III a temporary 
peace existed between the two powers, probably after a struggle 
that had resulted in the pushing forward, in the reign of Sekenenre 
I, of the Theban power at least as far northwards as Hermopolis. 



For it is in that reign that the queen lahhotep was born, and 
with her begins, so far as we know, the popularity of names con¬ 
nected with the moon (lalihotep, lahmases) and the moon-god 
Thoth (Thutmases, Thutmose or Tethmosis) in his family. It 
would seem probable therefore, either that the family was of 
Hermopolite origin, or, as is more likely, that in the reign of 
Sekenenre I the Thebans had captured Ekhmunti (Hermopolis 
Magna), and then adopted the lunar names, in honour of the 
liberated god. A However this may be, in the time of Sekenenre III 
Thebes was still tributary to the Hyksos. Contemporaneously with 
Sekenenre III reigned the Hyksos Apopi III; and from a papyrus 
-wp learn that war broke out between the two owing to the pro¬ 
vocation of the Hyksos, who complained that the roaring of the 
hippopotami in the royal tank at Thebes disturbed his sleep at 
Ayaris, Since 'the white land was tributary to him, he sent to the 
King of the South to request an abatement of the nuisance. 
Sekenenre summoned his counsellors, who knew not what to 
advise him to reply to the Hyksos, good or ill. He no doubt 
endeavoured to placate his overlord with fair words, but. Apopi 
was bent on war, which resulted disastrously for the Theban. In 
the reign of Karnes we know that the Theban dominion reached 
only as far as Cusae, which is a long way south of Hermopolis. 
The wsfr is described by Manetho as a long and mighty one It 
must have greatly resembled that waged by the original Thebans 
against the Heracleopolites five centuries or so before, and was no 
doubt carried on intermittently and with various success. Karnes, 
however, must have again renewed it, and it is probable that he 
took Memphis, the capture of which is not mentioned under 
Amosis (lahmases), who took the war into the Delta. He captured 
Avaris and, after a siege of three years, Sharuhen in the Negeb of 
southern Palestine, where the remnant of the Hyksos had con¬ 
gregated. 

We do not know the name of the last Hyksos king. From the 
inscription of Aahmes, a companion of the king, we know that a 
certain Aati invaded Egypt south of the Delta while Amosis was 
absent, after the taking of Sharuhen, in a punitive expedition 
against the Nubians. This may have been an attempt on the part 
of the expelled to regain their position. Amosis easily defeated 
him. Another enemy named Teti-an, who was then ' extinguished 
(as the inscription says), was pretty certainly an Egyptian rebel. 



Thenceforth the land had peace, and entered into the flourish¬ 
ing period of the New Kingdom,' reunited under the rule of 
Amosis and his descendants, the kings of Manetho's XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The accession of Amosis can be dated within a few 
years either way to 1580 B.C. Avaris was taken about 1578, and 
Sharuhen about 1575 bx. With these historical dates our survey 
of the earlier period of Egyptian history closes. 

III. THE INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGE 

The debatable point with regard to the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom, the history of which has been briefly described above, 
is its date: the period of time which it covered (see p. 169). We 
have followed in a modified form the shorter chronology which 
at present is accepted by the majority of Egyptologists. It is im¬ 
possible to believe that the events of the Middle Kingdom, the 
essential outlines of which we have given, can fill out the fifteen 
hundred years that are necessitated by the 'long chronology, as . 
against the four or five hundred at most that the 'short chronology 
demands. There is not the material to fill the longer period; and •. 
the differences between the early XVIIIth Dynasty and the Xllth 
are notjsuch as would inevitably be seen if eighteen hundred years 
had intervened between them instead of only four hundred. After 
all, four hundred years is a pretty long period of time, in which all 
the changes we see between the civilizations of the two periods 
may easily have been brought about. We hold therefore fhat A the 
period of the Middle Kingdom, which ended certainly within a 
few years either way of 1580 B.C., began with the Xlth Dynasty, 
not earlier than about 2400, the Xllth having flourished between 
2212 and 2000 b.c. 

Within these limits the Middle Kingdom forms a well-defined 
epoch of ancient Egyptian civilization- In some respects it may 
be regarded as marking its culmination. Remarkable as are the 
revelations of late years with regard to the art of the Old Kingdom, 
that of the Xllth Dynasty still holds its place as the classic age 
of the sculptor, the painter, the wood-carver, and the jeweller of 
ancient Egypt, And the Middle Kingdom is the classical period 
of the Egyptian language. Its correct literary form is now fixed 
until the time of the Ramessids, when the current 'slang' locutions 
of the day were first admitted into formal inscriptions. Under the 



XVII Ith Dynasty official phraseology and book-talk, 'classical 
Egyptian/ differed from the usual speech of ordinary life much 
as happens to-day; the speech of the Xllth Dynasty was still used 
for formal purposes as that of the eighteenth century is now. But 
under the Xllth Dynasty the language of the inscriptions, the 
classical tongue, was the ordinary language of the time. It is in 
the inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom that we find the language 
in its greatest purity. So far as material civilization went, we 
perhaps do not see much advance upon the standard of the Old 
Kingdom. Under the XVII Ith Dynasty Egypt entered upon an 
altogether widened world, with immeasurably increased demands 
and hitherto unheard-of satisfactions. The Middle Kingdom was 
still in the same stage of development as the Old, so far as foreign 
relations were concerned and the broadening (and degeneration) 
of culture that resulted therefrom. Egypt was still, as in the days 
of the Pyramid-builders, self-contained. She needed nothing from 
others but big timber, oil and wine from Syria, for which she 
bartered the contents of her overflowing granaries and some of the 
gold which her Nubian slaves got for her. For her actual sub¬ 
sistence she raised more than all that was necessary : her imports 
were a few luxuries. She was self-sufficient, and needed no foreign 
gods, foreign wives, and foreign ways such as came to her later 
in the time of the conquering kings of the XVII Ith Dynasty 

Egypt in the time of the Xllth Dynasty was still a world by 
itself, ruled by a god in human form, as it had been in the time 
of the Pyramid-builders, and there was as yet no comity with other 
non-Egyptian, political organizations as there was in the time of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, when the king of Egypt addressed the 
king oFHatti, of Mitanni, of Babylon, or of Assyria, as £ Monsieur 
rnon 3?rere. . .je suis de Votre Majeste le bon frere/ We may 
compare the pharaohs of the Xllth Dynasty, in relation to the 
outer world of Babylon, of Elam, or of the Hittites, the world of 
Hammurabi and his predecessors, with the great Chinese em¬ 
perors of the eighteenth century, with K'ang-hsi and Chien-lung, in 
their relation to the outer world of England, France and Holland, 
before the catastrophe of the wars of the nineteenth century proved 
to China, as the Hyksos conquest had to Egypt so many thousand 
years before, that there were other people in the world besides 
herself. We shall not therefore look for any great difference be¬ 
tween the Old and Middle Kingdoms of Egypt so far as the 



general life of the people is concerned. We have seen in both ages 
change and evolution in local government alternate periods of 
strength and weakness of the central royal power, corresponding 
to periods of weakness and strength of local magnates, of whom 
some one fortunate or more than usually energetic family may 
succeed in acquiring the royal authority Itself, and, as the reigning 
house, may eventually extinguish the local power of less successful 
princely families originally perhaps more important than itself. 

But whether the pharaoh was powerful or weak, whether dues 
were paid to the court or to the chief A the life of the fellah has con¬ 
tinued practically unchanged throughout the centuries. 

So far as the life of the common people is concerned, Egypt is 
the most amazingly unchanging country in the world, it has 
changed less even than China. The life of the fellah of the Xllth 
or even of the IVth Dynasty is much the same as it is to-day. 

The change of religion to Christianity and then to Islam has 
altered nothing but the form of prayer : the changes of political 
allegiance have mattered nothing at all. The agricultural and 
urban classes were differentiated just as they are to-day. The 
'Story of the Eloquent Peasant/ which dates from the Xllth 
Dynasty, tells us of the relations between the hemtiu or artizans of 
the towns and the sekhtiu or fellahin. Many wrongs and indignities 
did a certain long-suffering sekhti of the Fayyum bear from an 
overbearing hemti A till at last he complained to the royal high- 
steward > Meruitensi. On the steward's report of the matter, the 
king told his nobles to see how many times the sekhti would make 
complaint, if nothing was done. Again and again he came until 
finally ,30 charmed were the nobles with his Importunate eloquence 
that the hemti at last got his deserts (see p. 349). The lot of the 
sekhtiu was hard. As now, they rarely moved their habitat, and 
were practically tied to the land, which belonged either to the king 
or to the great "feudatories, and after the Middle KingdonS also to 
the great priestly corporations. They were serfs, but not slaves. 

The latter were chiefly foreign war-prisoners, and it is perhaps to 
colonies of Nubian prisoners that we may ascribe the peculiar 
'pan-grave' burials, with their Nubian pottery, that occur in 
Egypt at this period. The Theban kings of Hyksos times seem to 
have lost control over Nubia, and we find the ancient trading 
settlement of the Defufa-fortresses, which had been founded in 
the reign of Pepi I, destroyed by fire in the Hyksos period, prob- 



ably in a negro revolt. We have seen that one of the first tasks of 
Ahmose after the expulsion of the Hyksos, was the restoration of 
Egyptian dominion in Nubia and of the commerce in gold, 
ostrich-feathers, and slaves which had contributed so much to the 
wealth of the Xllth Dynasty kings. 

The forbidding of private war by Amenemhet I and his suc¬ 
cessors certainly bettered the condition of the common people, as 
their lot must have been miserable during the dark age of civil 
war that preceded the triumph of the Thebans. No doubt they 
were better off during the period that immediately ensued, when 
the land had peace; but the old local princes, who would be sym¬ 
pathetic to their own peasants and retainers, still ruled their nomes. 
The abolition of hereditary jurisdictions however, probably by 
Senusret III, and development of a local bureaucracy, probably 
by Amenemhet III, must, though it operated admirably in the 
interests of the monarch, have often borne hardly on the fellahin, 
who would now be exposed to the exactions of petty officials. But 
a new element in the state had now appeared, which rendered the 
change from feudalism to bureaucracy easier than otherwise it 
would have been. This was a real middle-class of free townsmen 
and small landholders, which had not existed under the Old King¬ 
dom. These people could supply the army of scribes and officials 
necessary for the new regime. 

The supremacy of the authority of the court meant that the 
kingV Vizier arid his myrmidons resumed a power that they had 
not possessed since the days of the IVth Dynasty. It paved the 
way for the elaborate bureaucratic state-organization which we 
find under the XVIIIth, with its two viziers, its independent 
treasurer, its royal assessors, its local courts of justice, and so 
forth, all ultimately under the control of the viziers, but with 
various checks and balances devised to prevent the danger of too 
great a concentration of power in the hands of subjects. The 
vizier under the Xllth Dynasty was head of the civil 
administralion of the south and north. Under him were 'the great ones 
the southern Tens' (an ancient title the precise meaning of which 
escapes us) who supervised all records for purposes of land- 
measurement taxation and corvee. The yearly obliteration of 
landmarks caused by the inundation necessitated then as now an 
enormous amount of survey and adjudicatory work. The vizier 



also supervised the law-courts, the six Great Houses' and the 
House of the Thirty,' and he could be High Treasurer also, a 
position which was never permitted under the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
when the vizier had no control of the public purse. The Xllth 
Dynasty vizier was by no means always a stationary minister, 
resident always at the court or capital. He was often sent out on 
expeditions to fetch gold or chastise Nubians, and was expected 
to act in a military capacity when required. 

The armed force of the court was a body of regular infantry 
soldiers, many of them Sudanese, recruited for the king's service, 
and stationed at various places, chiefly no doubt at Itht-toui, in 
Nubia, and in Sinai, under commanders who had been brought 
up at the court under the royal eye. During the first half of the 
dynasty the local princes also had their own armed retainers, whom 
the king could call out on his service under the leadership of their- 
lords, as under the Vlth and Vllth Dynasties. But these fell into 
desuetude with the privileges of their masters. The chief arms 
were, as under the Old Kingdom, the bow (a very weak one) and 
arrows (with heads of flint still, or hardened wood), the broad- 
bladed spear, long bill, and small hatchet (usually of copper, but 
bronze is beginning to appear), and a short sword or dagger of 
bronze with a peculiar hilt of ivory let into the metal. Swords and 
hatchets were often inlaid with gold. Towards the end of the 
Middle Kingdom a new form of bronze sword, or rather scimitar 
(khepesfi) y of peculiar kinked form, was introduced, perhaps by 
the Hyksos. It later became the most favourite arm. The stone¬ 
headed mace of the Old Kingdom was no longer used (p. 572). 

In connexion with weapons it may be said that the Egyptians 
passed from the Chalcolithic to the Copper Age about the time 
of the IVth Dynasty, and from the Copper Age to the fully- 
developed Bronze Age during the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Xllth Dynasty stone was still employed for the cheapest of knives 
used by the fellahin for chopping up meat, etc., and for the arrow¬ 
heads which once shot off would never be recovered. Razors and 
fine daggers, however, were now of finely-tempered bronze, 
ordinary knives and weapons of copper. Horses and chariots 
were unknown till the Hyksos conquest (above, p. 31 1); but they 
were speedily adopted by the Egyptians, and no doubt used by 
the Thebans'in the war of liberation. But it can be seen that their 



use in Egypt must always have been hampered by the peculiarities 
of the terrain Nilotic warfare was conducted on ship-board, and 
it was the river flotilla rather than the array of chariots that was the 
chief weapon of war-makers in Egypt. Not until they carried war¬ 
fare into Palestine in pursuit of the fleeing Hyksos did the 
Egyptians realize the full value of the chariot. It was no doubt 
owing to the difficulty of using their chariots in Egypt that the 
Hyksos did not at the first rush conquer the whole valley as far 
south as Nubia. 

The popular idea of the Egyptians as no sailors and as afraid 
of the sea is entirely erroneous. The Egyptians fought well at 
Salamis and at Navarino: the Ptolemaic navy ruled the seas. And 
in the early days they sailed to Phoenicia in the time of Snefru or 
earlier, and to Somaliland under the Vlth Dynasty. Under the 
Xllth the voyages of Enenkhet and Henu were often repeated. 
Egyptian trading and revictualling settlements existed all along 
the Red Sea coast, and ships were always coasting from one to 
the other on the way to or from Puenet. As usual, the sailor-mind 
developed many a tale of the wonders of the voyage, one of which 
is known to us, 'the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor/ and is of 
this period (see p. 348) 

On land the ass formed the sole means of carrying, and the ox 
of dragging transport. The camel, though it must have been 
known, is never represented. It was the animal of the bedouins 
and was probably regarded as specially unclean. The ass was never 
harnessed to a cart. The wheel was not an Egyptian invention. 

The sledge-runner was universal as the under-carriage of man- 
drawn carts until the introduction of the chariot at the end of the 
Middle Kingdom. In all probability the cart-wheel was first in¬ 
vented by the Sumerians or the Elamites. The potter's wheel also 
may have come from the same source, as it does not appear in Egypt 
till well on in the Old Kingdom, but was evidently used much 
earlier In Elam. On the other hand, the Egyptian was the inventor 
of the art of glazing pottery. Glass, originally always blue, made 
from copper-frit, was an Egyptian discovery of late predynastic 
days A The blue glaze was used to coat not only the light faience 
of siliceous sand held together with gum or paste, but soft stone 
also, such as steatite, of which blue glazed scarabs, imitating lapis 
or turquoise, were first made towards the end of the Old Kingdom, 



and came into regular use in the reign of Senusret I. Seep. 576. 


Artists of all kinds found ample scope for their talents in the 
decoration of the tomb and its appurtenances. We see a aotable 
development in the furniture of the Middle Kingdom tomb that 
marks A it off from the tombs of the preceding and succeeding 
periods. With the great wooden chests containing the body, often 
sealed up in a covering of cartonnage (pasted thicknesses of linen 
covered with stucco), painted in imitation of the human face and 
form, were buried innumerable wooden models of varying excel¬ 
lence of workmanship, depicting the dead man's ghostly servants 
engaged in field-labours, emptying sacks of corn into granaries, 
grinding the grain, making beer of it, stamping out the grapes to 
make wine, butchering animals, carrying dead wild fowl, and so 
on, while models of boats with sails of linen complete are always 
present with little wooden soldiers, Egyptians and negroes, on 
board with their cow-hide shields and their spears, and a deck¬ 
house in which sits a small figure of the great man himself. All 
these, like the wall-decorations of the larger tombs (now usually 
painted in tempera rather than sculptured in relief as under the 
Old Kingdom), had a 'magical purpose. They were intended to 
turn into actual servants in the next world, to carry on a life for 
the dead like that which he had led on earth. 

We now for the first time find in the tombs, though rarely, the 
shauabti (#jA A /z)-figures, or 'answerers/ which in later times were 
the commonest accompaniment of the dead. These were supposed, 
as stated by the VI th chapter of the Book of the Dead, which later 
on was inscribed upon them, to answer 'Here am IP whenever 
the dead man was called upon to do any work in the other world. 
They possibly represent the servants who in early days had been 
actually put to death in order to serve their masters beyond the 
grave. We know that in Nubia slaves were executed at the tomb 
with this object; and it is by no means certain that in the case of 
the burial of the king inhuman rites of this kind were not still 
practised during the Middle Kingdom. The priestess-princesses 
who were buried in the precinct of the tomb-temple of Nebhapetre 
at Der el-Bahri were very probably his harem-women, killed and 
buried with him. And the enigmatic bodies found with the big 
funeral boat in the tomb of Amenhotep II, under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, may also have been slain royal favourites. This boat is 



the last known example of the custom of burying such models 
with the dead, which had died out by the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, 

The custom of mummification was as jet by no means common, 
bodies of this period being usually found as skeletons. But the 
wrappings of fine linen (one of the oldest Egyptian inventions) 
had been in use from the time of the Old Kingdom, and a special 
goddess, Tait, presided over their manufacture and use. To be 
buried in such, and to wear linen garments in life, were the mark 
of the civilized Egyptian, who prided himself much on the purity 
and cleanliness of his garments and his clean-shaven face and 
head, as compared with the greasy woollen or skin habiliments 
and the hairiness of foreigners. The wig was a concession to 
nature; it was worn also by women, but over their own hair. Boys, 
and sometimes little girls, wore three-quarters of the head shaven, 
while a single plaited lock hung over the right ear. This was the 
symbol of youth; the boy-god Harpocrates was represented with 
it, and the fashion never changed 

The masta&a-tomb was now given up, and the great were buried 
in rock-cut sepulchres opening in the sloping face of the desert- 
cliffs bounding the river valley. The king, however, was still 
buried in a pyramid, though he might, like Senusret III, have a 
duplicate tomb cut in the rock at Abydos, or like Nebhapetre 
have a dummy pyramid as a mere ornament to his tomb-chapel, 
the actual rock-cut tomb being in the cliff. Persons of lesser note 
than the feudal nobles were buried in tomb-chambers opening out 
of the bottom of a deep shaft. 

Under the Middle Kingdom the religion of the dead was bulk¬ 
ing more and more in the Egyptian mind. Osiris, originally Syrian 
(pp. 2 64, 333) now came to his kingdom. If the new god Amon-Re 
took command of the pantheon, the Delta god of the dead, known 
during the Old Kingdom only in Lower Egypt, was now para¬ 
mount among the shades. Osiris had passed from Busiris to 
Sakkarah in the Pyramid-period, and had become identified with 
the local Sokari; by the time of the Xllth Dynasty he had taken 
over Abydos from its original owner, the jackal Anubis, with his 
title of Khentamentiu. The very ancient funerary prayer (the 
neset-di-hetep formula), in which the king is besought to give the 



funerary, meals and everything 'good and pure' on which the dead 
man lives, in the presence of Anubis, is now addressed primarily 
to Osiris, great god, lord of Abydos/ and the invocation of the 
king has become a meaningless phrase. The Busirite doctrine of 
the identification of the dead person, male or female, with the god, 
so that every dead man or woman or child became ipso facto a god, 
4 the god there/ 'the Osiris N or Af/ is now in full vogue at 
Abydos as well as at Sakkarah; Osiris is the universal lord' of the 
dead, the neb-er-zer or 'Lord as far as the boundary/ and every 
Egyptian adores him. Abydos has become a place of common 
pilgrimage; all would wish to be buried there; those great ones 
who cannot sleep at Abydos have stelae put up there in their honour 
(p. 350 A . It is more than probable that this national devotion to 
Osiris A t Abydos was deliberately encouraged by the kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty in order to foster a feeling of common nationality 
under Upper Egyptian auspices : the worship of Osiris and that 
of Amon-Re would go hand in hand. But the latter was not yet 
the universal god of the living as Osiris was of the dead. For the 
religious purposes of daily life the people preferred their own local 
deities. But in imitation of Amon, we find the custom beginning 
of identifying such local divinities as Sebek with Re. 

There was as yet no priestly class in the later sense, except at 
the necropoles, where the chantry-priests of the Old Kingdom 
had developed Into cemetery-chaplains. The temples were now 
served by professional chief priests instead of nobles assuming the 
sacerdotal dignity, as under the Old Kingdom. But they were few 
in number, all the subordinate priests being laymen who per¬ 
formed priestly duties. It is not till the time of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty that the great priestly college of Amon-Re at Thebes 
appears, which was to be imitated on a smaller scale In every 
temple throughout the land, so that in the days of Herodotus 
they had come to resemble a caste apart. 

Whether this development of the XVIIIth Dynasty was native 
to Egypt and Thebes, or whether it was a foreign Idea, derived 
possibly from Syria or Anatolia, we do not know. One later de¬ 
velopment of Egyptian religion, and that a heretical one, may 
perhaps be due to Semitic Influence: to. monotheism. The heno- 
theistic worship of a god was common enough, but monotheism, 
whether patent or latent, was unknown to the native religion. We 



see it first in Egypt as a characteristic of the Semitic Hyksos kings; 
Apopi III 'took Sutekh for his lord and served no other god in 
all the land but he/ says the chronicler of the quarrel of the two 
kings. Sutekh was a god of the desert edge in the region of Lake 
Menzaleh and Pelusium: he was more than half Syrian and identical 
with a Semitic Baal (pp. 231 $q y 275). During the Middle King¬ 
dom he seems to have become identified with the Upper Egyptian 
god Set of Ombos; and in later times is depicted sometimes in 
Syrian guise and sometimes as Set. The Hyksos worshipped him 
as their patron-deity; and, in consequence, Set, who was already 
unpopular except at Ombos, owing to the old tradition of his 
hostility to Horns, became anathema to the Egyptians. His enmity 
to Horus took in a new meaning; he became the murderer of 
Osiris; Sis worship was proscribed. Under the XVIIIth Dynasty 
he never appears. But monotheistic traditions remained in the 
Delta lifter the expulsion of the Hyksos, and we shall find them 
developing at Heliopolis, always receptive of eastern influence, 
until, centuries later, under Amenhotep III and IV we b A ve the 
monotheistic adoration of the aton or solar disk as the living mani¬ 
festation of the one god behind the sun. But to the Egyptian such 
monotheism was as abhorrent as ApopFs worship of Sutekh had 
been. The Egyptian always worshipped many gods, and when, 
as is sometimes the case in religious hymns, he appears to be 
praising one alone, it is henotheistic praise, not monotheistic. 

In religious literature the chapters of the Book of Coming Forth 
by Day were increasing in number, in complexity, and in unin¬ 
telligibility. But no doubt they fulfilled admirably their purpose, 
that of a guide to the devious ways of the next world. Sometimes 
at this time we find elaborate maps of the Duat or underworld 
painted with accompanying texts on the inside of coffins. 

Besides the literature already referred to (see further, Chap, ix) 
we have a more human and more interesting memorial of the 
Egyptian feeling with regard to death in a poem of this time, 
which was said to have been inscribed in front of the relief figure 
of a harper 'in the tomb-chapel of king Intef, deceased/ We do 
not know which of the kings of this name is meant. The harper 
was evidently supposed to sing the song, which has been likened 
to the Dirge of Maneros, which, Herodotus says, was chanted 
while the mummy-figure was carried round the feast: 



All hail to the prince, the,g A od A man 3 
Whos A bodpsiustL A sraway, 

- A "feSe his children remain for aye. 

The gods of old rest in their tombs, 

And the mummies of men long dead; 

The same for both rich and poor. 

The words of Imhotep I hear, 

The words of Horded e£> which say: — 

'What is prosperity? tell!' 

Their fences and walls are destroyed, 

Their houses exist no more; 

And no man cometh again from the tomb 
To tell of what passeth below. 

Ye go to the place of the mourners, 

To the bourne whence none return; 
Strengthen your hearts to forget your joys, 
Yet fulfil your desires while ye live. 

Anoint yourselves, clothe yourselves well, 
Use the gifts which the gods bestow, 

Fulfil your desires upon earth. 

For the day will come to you all 

m When ye hear not the voices of friends. 

When weeping avails you no more. 

So feast in tranquillity now. 

For none taketh his goods below to the tomb, 


And none cometh thence back again I 



'Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!' The refrain 
echoes down the ages from the time of king Intef. The pathetic 
character of the whole Egyptian care for the dead strikes one 
more and more: they took such pains to secure their own and 
their fri ends' happiness in the unknown; they persuaded them¬ 
selves that they knew all about it, and wrote magic guide-books 
to it- But the truth came out in the Song of the Harper, Yet this 
pathetic solicitude for the dead is evidence of a far higher culture, 
of a far greater humanity in the best sense of the word, in Egypt 
than among the Semites, with their wretched Sheol, and their 
comparatively primitive buryings. Sinuhe chose well when at the 
close of his life he decided that he would not be buried in a sheep¬ 
skin like a bedouin, but would return to enter his swept and 
garnished tomb, to receive his mummy-swathings from the hand 
of Tait, and sleep in his great coffin of painted wood with his 
boats and his models of servants about him, 

The first period of the history of Ancient Egypt was brought 
to an end by a catastrophe which subjected the land to cruel 
foreign conquerors. The disaster may well have seemed to be 
foreshadowed in the weird prophecies of Ipuwer, which foretold 
dire calamities to come upon the land, the overthrow of the state, 
the invasion of foreigners, and the destruction of all civilization, 
followed by the advent of a Messianic ruler who should save 
Egypt from her misery (pp. 34 r , 345 sq). This saviour might well 
have seemed to come in the persons of the Liberator and his 
descendants, the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 



THE MIDDLE KINGDOM AND THE 
HYKSOS CONQUEST 


I. DYNASTIES XI AND XII 

do not Siut and of the Thebanbut it the 

WEqueror ofknow whichHeracleopolis, princes was wasonetheofcon-i 

two or three between Intef-o, or Iniotef-o, the first who assumed 
royal dignity, and Mentuhotep Nebhapetre, who ruled over the 
whole kingdom from north to south. A certain Meri ruled Epet 
(Thebes) in the time of the Vlth Dynasty; but after his time it 
fell under the rule of the princely house of the neighbouring town 
of Hermonthis. We have a record of a chief of Hermonthis in the 
Heracleopolite period named Intef or Iniotef (Antef); but the 
earliest Theban of the Hermonthite house whom we know was a 
certain Iniotefi (Intefi), son of Ikui, probably a near descendant 
of the Hermonthite Intef, who ruled the whole south under the 
Heracleopolite king, and 'made his two lands to live.' Then came 
Intef 'the great,' Intef-o (Antef-aa), who made himself king and 
founded the Xlth Dynasty (c. 2375—2212 b.c. ?). He adopted the 
royal style of 'Horns Uah-ankh ("increasing life"), Son of the 
Sun Intef-o.' He also called himself Insibya, Upper and 
Lower Egypt' (a title to which he had no right de facto), but 
assumed no throne-name. In this he was copied by his two suc-> 
cessors, and the preference of all three for the Horus-title may 
perhaps be due to a wish to insist upon their legitimate position 
as Upper Egyptian kings, ruling by the right of Horns. Intef 
Uah-ankh pushed his frontier beyond his own original domains 
as far north as the district of Akhmim (Panopolis), and made the 
Thinite nome (Abydos) his 'Door of the North,' thus imitating 
the old official description of Aswan as 'the Door of the South.' 

The stele recording this is dated in his fiftieth year, which need 
not be taken to mean literally his fiftieth year as king, but to 
include his years as prince of Thebes before his assumption of 
royal dignity. Though a long-lived man, he need not have been a 
long-lived king; and as his proclamation of himself as king must 
at once have brought down upon him the enmity of Heracleopolis 
and its powerful vassal, Siut, a reign of £fty years would imply 
fifty years of fighting, wMch seems improbable. 

To him succeeded Intef II, Horns Nakhtnebtepnefer, - nd to 
him Mentuhotep I, Horns Sankhibtoui, -who may possibly be 



identical with the Mentuhotep who assumed the throne-name 
Nebtouire ('Lord of the Two Lands of Re'). If so, he may have 
been the conqueror of Siut and Heracleopolis, and adopted the 
throne-name to mark his overthrow of the last Heracleopolite, 
Merikere or an unknown successor. This is however only a sur-i 
mise, and Nebtouire may be the successor of Sankhibtoui. His 
successors bore a throne-name in the usual way, and their Horus- 
name resiunes its usual place in the titulary, the first of them 
being apparently Nebhapetre Mentuhotep II (or III). This king 
seems at one time to have spelt his throne-name differently (as 
'Nebkhrure'), and to hai e borne two Horus-names, Neterhezet 
and Samtoui. These mean 'Divine is the White Crown (of Upper 
Egypt)' and 'Uniting the Two Lands,' and he appears to have 
adopted the latter in the middle of his reign, in order to com-i 
memorate the overthrow of Memphis and the reunion of all Egypt 
under one sceptre, which cannot have taken place after his time, 
while he himself was undoubtedly king of all Egypt. This change 
has a much older precedent in the case of Khasekhemui after 
he had reunited the two lands (p. 276), and precedents were 
followed by the Egyptians. It has been usually assumed that the 
names point to two kings; but both the Turin Papyrus and Mane- 
tho agree that there were only six kings in the dynasty, and, if 
this is so, we must 'telescope' into one, either Sankhibtoui and 
Nebtouire, or Neterhezet and Samtoui. 

Nebhapetre's reign was long (e. 2290—2242 B.C.?), and he is 
the dominant figure of the dynasty. We have monuments of him 
from various parts of Egypt, notably from Dendera, where he 
rebuilt or added to the Temple of Hathor, and from Der el-Bahri, 
in the western necropolis of Thebes, where he excavated his tomb 
and biiilt in front of it a remarkable funerary temple, excavated 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the years 1903—7, under the 
direction of Professor Naville and the present writer. In this tomb 
we see that the temple has gradually so grown and the pyramid 
so diminished that the pyramid has become a mere meaningless 
erection in the middle of the temple, the actual tomb being at the 
back of the whole building, deeply excavated in the rock. The 
coloured reliefs, fragmentary though they are, from the walls of 
the building have given us a new idea of the art of the time, which 
has since been confirmed from Dendera. Under the older kings 
of the Xlth Dynastj the sculptor's art, neglected in days of ruin 
and civii war, appears extraordinarily barbarous in style. BeautH 



fully (j licate reliefs had been produced under the Vlth Dynasty, 
but in two or three centuries the whole tradition of the art of the 
Memphites had been lost in the south, and the work of the times 
of Uah-ankh and his successors is amazingly crude. It is still 
crude under Nebhapetre, but improving enormously. The name 
of this king's chief sculptor, Mertisen, is known; and in his 
funerary inscription he speaks as one excessively proud of his art, 
and as if it were altogether unusual to be good at it. 

After a reign that certainly exceeded forty-six years, Nebhapetre 
was succeeded by another Mentuhotep with the throne-name 
Sankhkere, of whom nothing much is known beyond the fact that 
he sent an expedition by sea to Puenet, though he reigned about 
thirty years (c. 2242—2212 B.C.?). With him the Xlth Dynasty 
ended, after a duration of about 160 years, and, after some palace 
intrigue of which we do not know the details, the Xllth Dynasty 
began with Sehetepibre Amenemhet I (c. 2212 b.c. ?). 

Amenemhet I shows by his name that he was more especially 
devoted to Amon, the god of Epet. The Mentuhotep names of 
the Xlth Dynasty had shown fidelity to the original home of the 
family at Hermonthis (Erment), the seat of the god Mentu or 
Munt. We know that the family relationship of Amenemhet to 
the Mentuhoteps was close, though there is a break marked by 
the change of dynasty. He may have been descended from the 
Iniotefs in a younger line, and was possibly the vizier of Sankhkere. 
The Mentuhoteps did not particularly venerate Amon, whence 
it is possible that Amenemhef s immediate progenitors had speci-i 
ally devoted themselves to Thebes. Amon, its human-headed god, 
was probably a local form of the ancient and well-known god Min 
of Coptos. His temple was that of Karnak, called Nesut-tmi, 'the 
Thrones of the Two Lands,' and it is probable that this was 
already very ancient. The temple in southern Epet (Luxor) was 
a later foundation. 

Amenemhet made this god the official chief deity of Egypt; 
and he was soon identified with Re, and as Amon-Re, but bearing 
the outer semblance of Amon only, he was made king of all the 
gods. A new king of the gods appeared with the new king of men. 

It cannot be said yet, however, that the centre of gravity of the 
nation has shifted to the south, to the city of Amon. For a time 
the later kings of the Xlth Dynasty had apparently made Thebes 
their capital, but those of the Xllth, Thebans though they were, 
found that the capital was better placed towards the north. Never- 



theles , they did not restore either Heracleopolis or Memphis to 
this position, but, instead, built for their capital a for&ess-city 
between the two, in the neighbourhood of the modern JLisht, 
which they called Itht-toui, 'Controller of the Two_Lands,' a 
name which explains its character and function. The kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty were strangers in the north. We do not know 
whether Amenemhet I or his predecessor, Nebhapetre, legitimized 
their position by marriage with the Memphite or the Heracle- 
opolite family or with both. But the fact remained that they were 
the descendants of the mere nomarch of Hermonthis and Thebes, 
places entirely undistinguished in previous history, and that (possibly 
owing to the invasion of the southerly nomes by Nubian and negro 
barbarians after the close of the Vlth Dynasty), they had become 
the wardens of the south, and had then assumed the Pharaonic 
dignity and enforced their claim to it by arms. They did not 
attempt to hide their origin. Thebes was never ashamed of it, and 
in the (otherwise very inaccurate) Karnak list of kings even the 
nomarch Iniotefi is commemorated as erpati. Moreover, Senusret I 
set up a statue in honoior of 'his father, the erpati, Intef-o, born 
of Ikui.' This is probably the nomarch Intefi, though he is given 
the peculiar name (Intef-o) of king Uah-ankh. 

Comparatively plebeian origin was thus openly confessed, and 
a show of force seemed necessary to assure the royalty of the new 
house, at all events in the north, where the kings lived, in order to 
check instantly any attempt at revolt. Amenemhet I was no doubt 
the builder of Itht-toui. The energy and determination he showed 
was maintained by his successors, especially by Senusret III 
(Sesostris) and Amenemhet III (Lamaris), two ofthe greatest rulers 
that not only Egypt, but even the world, has ever seen. 'Char-i 
acter' is the distinguishing mark of these kings, and energy is 
evident in their contemporary portraits, which seem to show a 
strain of negro blood, probably derived from fierce Sudanese 
invaders of the south, three centuries or more before. In them the 
Pyramid-builders were re-born, Khufli and Khafre had come again. 
The 'hereditary prince' {erpati-hatio) still rules his nome as in 
the days of the Pepis; he is still locally almost independent of the 
king. But the latter no longer impotently tolerates his independ-i 
ence and his waging of private war, but watches him cat-like 
from his lair at Itht-toui, ready to pounce at any sign of defiance 
of the royal authority. This was still precarious, and the passage 
from one reign to another was always dangerous. For this reason 



Amenemhet I inaugurated the institution of co-regency, characters 
istic of this dynasty, so that in his old age he might have by his 
side a younger and vigorous fellow-king, bound to him by ties of 
self-interest, even if those of filial duty had no weight, who would 
succeed him automatically and obviate the danger of an interregs 
num and revolt of feudatories. This device is characteristic of the 
politic mind of the founder of the Xllth Dynasty, who bequeathed 
to his son a set of maxims, renowned in later days as a classic,' the 
Instructions of king Sehetepibre,' inculcating a hard wisdom. 

Above all, his successor is warned to have no friends. 'Fill not thy 
heart with a brother, know not a friend, make not for thyself 
intimates wherein there is no end, harden thyself against sub-i 
ordinates, that thou mayest be king of the earth, that thou mayest 
be ruler of the lands, that thou mayest increase good.' This note 
of 'increasing good' is characteristic of this king and of his 
dynasty; and their claim is justified that in their time the good of 
the people as a whole was considered and furthered. 'I was one 
who cultivated grain and loved Nepri the harvest-god; the Nile 
greeted me in every reach; none was hungry in my years, none 
thirsted then; men dwelt in peace through my deeds and spake 
concerning me,' says Amenemhet in his 'Instructions.' We meet, 
in the mind of Amenemhet, for the first time, the conception of 
single-minded public duty, and the obligation of the king to 
benefit his subjects, which became the tradition of his descends 
ants. They, following his policy, succeeded in the end in completely 
breaking the power of the local princes, and re-established a cen-i 
tralized state like that of the IVth Dynasty, though of course with 
differences of detail, and with a higher purpose. 

Amenemhet spent his life in visiting every part of his dominions 
1 A most interesting object of his time, probably, is the lapis seal-cylinder, 
a bilingual, published by Pinches and Newberry, Journ. ofEg.Jlrch. vii, 192 
1 , 

pp. 196 sqq. It contains the Babylonian name Pikin-ili, or rather Wakin-ili, 
and that of the Egyptian king, SehetepibrS, probably the first of the three 
who bore this name, vita. Amenemhet I. Certainly the cutting of the Egyp-i 
tian signs is of Xllth Dynasty character. The character of the cuneiform 
itself is inconclusive; and it cannot be maintained that, because it resemble 
s 

that of S argon of Akkadand Naram- 
Sin, the date of Amenemhet, and therefore 

of the Xllth Dynasty, should be carried back to their time. The name of 



the Babylonian owner is of a period not earlier than that of Hammurabi 
(f. 2100 B.C.), which is broadly that of the Xllth Dynasty. To date the 
latter (with Petrie) 1460 years before 2000 would take us to 3460 B.C., the 
days of the earliest Sumerian patesis, before cuneiform really existed, and 
long before such an inscription as that of Wakin-ili could have been cut; 
though, of course, it might be argued that Wakin-ili had his name inscribed 
on the cylinder centuries after it was made. Hence the later date for the 
Xllth Dynasty—not earlier than 2200 B.C.—still remains the more prob-i 
able. See also p. 169. 

and. ill 'wa.rrin against the barbarians on every hand. Towards 
the end of hislife the young king Senusret (Sesostris I),'his son, 
naturally tooJc his place m warlilce expeditions, and while he "ji as ab-< 
sent on one of these in Libya, the old king died and was buried in a 
pxTamid at Lisht, close to Itht-toui. We know of the circumstances 
from the Romance of Sanehat or Sinuhe, the story of a young noble 
•who accompanied Senusret. 'In the year 30, second month of the 
first season, on the 7th day, departed the god into hip horizon, the 
insibya Sehetepibre. He ascended to heaven, he joined the sun; 
the divine limbs were mingled with him that begat him. At the 
court was silence; the great double doors were closed, the court 
sat mourning, the people bowed down in silence.' On the arrival 
of the news of the king's death, Senusret immediately left the 
army ('the hawk, he flew; together with his following, not letting 
the army know'), in order to ensure his accession. Sinuhe, how-i 
ever, for reasons which we do not gather, but were probably con-i 
nected with some intrigue against Senusret, of which he was 
cognizant or in which he had taken part, fled alone, crossed the 
Delta, and exiled himself till old age with a Semitic tribe. Eventu-i 
ally he was pardoned and returned to Egypt, to be received in 
fiill state by the king, and be buried in a tomb, the royal gift, as 
befitted an Egyptian noble, and not in a sheepskin like an Arab. 

All this we learn from the story, a classic of the Xllth Dynasty, 
known to us from no less than twelve papyri and ostraca (see pp. 

22,6 

Amenemhet I had reigned thirty years (c. 2212—2182 b.c. ?). 

Of these the last ten were shared with his son. Comparatively full 
as our knowledge is with regard to the history of the IVth to the 
Vlth Dynasties, our information with re rd to the Xllth is far 
more complete. All the lists agree with each other and with the 
monuments as to names; and the Turin Papyrus gives 213 years 
for the length of the dynasty, the monuments apparently 212. 



Manetho's years are not very correct, but his names (since the 
necessary emendations of his copyists' errors are easily made) are 
very accurate. Contemporary records of dates in the years of the 
various reigns are frequent, and can be checked by each other in 
several instance owing to the, habit of co-regency which was 
regular during the first half of the reign (see above). The Turin 
Papyrus allows for these co-regencies. We have now, therefore, 
passed from the region of guess-work into one of documented 
history. 

Senusret I ('Usret's Man') bore the name of Usret, a god-i 
dess not often met with in Egyptian mythology a:nd usually 
identified with Isis. It is the original of the 'Sesostris' of the 
Greeks. *But whereas Manetho's copyists have preserved it for 
Senuscet 11, in the case of the first of the name some careless 
transcriber has confused it with the name of the much later king 
Sheshonk (the biblical Shishak) and gives it as 'Sesonkhosis.' His 
throne-name v/as Kheperkere. He reigned 45 years in all (c. 

2192—2157 B.C.?), ten in conjunction with his father and three 
with his son. Seven years before his father's death he ofEcially 
laid the foundation of a new and splendid temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis (On), the sole remaining relic of which is his red 
granite obelisk still standing amid the palms of Matarieh. Its 
fellow fell in 12 5 8 a.d. and has disappeared. Another monument 
of his is the small round-topped obelisk at Ebgig, in the Fayyum. 
He built extensively at Abydos and Karnak. We have a fine lime-i 
stone relief of him from Coptos, which shows how entirely the art 
of Egypt had recovered from the dark age into which it had fallen 
after the time of the Pepis, and from which it only began to emerge 
in the days of Nebhapetre. The work of the time of Amenemhet I 
is already of extraordinary delicacy and beauty. The tomb of the 
nome-prince Ameni at Beni-Hasan is one of the finest in Egypt, 
with beautiful painted decoration showing the taste and sense of 
proportion characteristic ofthe art ofthe dynasty(seep. 575). From 
its inscriptions we learn that the king was an energetic warrior, 
and carried his arms into Kush, the nome of Ethiopia, which we 
first find mentioned under the Vlth Dynasty, and is nov/ the usual 
appellation of the Nubian land. Ameni seems to have been a loyal 
feudatory who followed his king to war with all the forces of his 
nome. Stelae were set up by Amenemhet I at Korosko to record 
'the overthrow of Wawat' (northern Nubia between the First and 
Second Cataracts), which had presumably revolted at the change 



of dynasty. And at Wadi Haifa Senusret I commemorated his 
further conquests. He presumably reoccupied southern Nubia, 
between the Second, and Third Cataracts, which had already 
belonged to Pepi L 

Hapzefi, prince of Siut, was Senusret's governor at Kerma (the 
Third Cataract). He is well known from his great tomb at Siut, 
in which are inscribed his numerous benefactions and chantry- 
foundations. But he was never buried in this tomb. He died at 
Kerma, and was interred there under a great mound, in Nubian 
fashion, surrounded by the bodies of Nubian slaves who were 
killed in order to accompany him to the next world. The discovery 
of this gives a new idea of the relations of the Egyptians to their 
Nubian subjects. We see these ruled, apparently, by tyrannical 
Egyptian satraps, who treated them as slaves. From the relics 
found in the burial of Hapzefi we perceive that a sort of colonial 
art had begun to arise in Nubia: Egyptian ideas were cJ-umsily 
copied and modified by the natives. From this time dates the 
'Egyptianization' of the Nubians, which in far later days caused 
Egyptian civilization to survive there in a debased form when it 
was dead in Egypt itself. Mixed with the native Nubians were the 
negroes, who had probably overrun the country, and perhaps even 
penetrated into Egypt itself during the intermediate period between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms. The expeditions of the kings of 
the Xllth Dynasty seem chiefly to have been directed against the 
negroes who were recognized as formidable foes, and in the time 
of Senusret III seem to have pushed the Egyptians back from the 
Third to the Second Cataract. 

Senusret I was buried in the southern pyramid of Lisht, in the 
immediate vicinity of Itht-toui. Ten colossal seated figures of the 
king in white limestone were found in a court east of the pyramid, 
and are now in the Cairo Museum. His successor Amenemhet II 
Nubkaure, reigned 35 years (c. ai50—2115 b.c. ?), three years in 
conjunction with his father, and three with his son. Manetho calls 
him Ammanemes, and says he was slain by his guards. He was 
the least-distinguished of his dynasty; and several of the great 
men of his time are better known to us than he, notably Khnum- 
hotep, son of Neheri (prince of the nome of Mahez, whose tomb 
at Beni-Hasan is one of the most interesting there), Tahutihetep 
of el-Bersheh, Sihathor the explorer of the Nubian gold-mines, 
and Khentekhtai-uer, who sailed to Puenet and returned to 
Koseir in peace with his ships in the king's twenty-fourth year. 



The gold of Nubia was now flowing in a steady stream into the 
royal coffers; and though we may see in this reign a falling-ofF 
from the energy of the two preceding, and possibly a revival of 
activity on the part of the feudatories, the accession of wealth to 
the court did much to secure the position of the king. 

Senusret II, Khakheperre, reigned nineteen years (r. 2118— 
ao99 B.q,), three years ,with his father and possibly an unknown 
number of years with his son. Like his predecessor, he does not 
seem to have been a warrior, and Nubia was probably peaceable 
during his reign. Egypt was rich and prosperous, and its fertility 
and abundance were now attracting a considerable immigration 
of Semites from the desert into the setded land. In the tomb of 
Neheri's son Khnumhotep at Beni-Hasan, already mentioned, we 
see depicted the reception of a body of 37 Aamu (bedouins), led 
by a chief, Abshai, who brought with them tribute of meszamut 
or green antimony eye-paint, the modern kohl, which v/as, and still 
is, much'prized by the Egyptians (see p. 2 2 8). This was in the sixth 
year of enusret 11, Relations existed with other foreigners besides 
the Semites. At Kahun in the ruins of the town of the workmen 
who built the pyramid of the king at Illahun, near the entrance 
to the Fay yum, have been found many fragments of the contem-i 
porary polychrome pottery of the Minoans of Crete. This ware, 
known as ' Kamarais' or ' Kamares' ware, from the locality of the 
cave on the southern slope of Mount Ida, in which a great quan-i 
tity of it was found, is of the period commonly designated as 
'Middle Minoan II,' which was thus contemporary with the 
Xllth Dynasty (see p. 175). 

We know that relations with Crete existed even earlier .than 
this, for the spiral design which suddenly appears on Egyptian 
scarabs of the time of Senusret I was of Aegean or more northern 
origin, and the art of glazing pottery was probably imported from 
Egypt into Crete earlier still. The forms of Cretan stone vases of 
the older ' Early Minoan' period also appear often to be imitated 
from those made in Egypt under the Vlth Dynasty and earlier. 

The ships of Snefru that went to Phoenicia were no doubt soon 
succeeded by others that coasted round the southern shore of Asia 
Minor, and that the early Cretans were keen seafarers who could 
well cross the sea to Libya and thence coast to Egypt we know. 

In the time of Sankhkere, Henu, the Puenet-farer, had defeated 
an attack of the Haau—a. name read later as 'Haunebu' and 
identified with the Greeks of the Delta. The pyramid-town in 



which the users of Cretan pottery dwelt was called Ijiet-holef- 
Senusret, 'the House of the Peace of Senusret.' The excavation 
of it has given us the best-known example of an ancient Egyptian 
town, with its complex of streets and houses; and in its ruins have 
been found a mxmber of hieratic papyri, containing legal and other 
documents of high interest. The pyramid is of brick, faced with 
stone, on a core of rock. 

Senusret II was succeeded by his son, the great king Senusret 
III, Khakaure, or 'Lachares' (c. 2099—2061 b.c.?), who best de-> 
serves part of the renown attached to the name of Sesostris in later 
legend. Tales of the wars of the XVII Ith Dynasty kings, of Seti I, 
and especially of Ramses II, have combined with echoes of the 
days of its real original, to form the legendary figure of the' 
queror Sesostris, who marched even to Bactria and India. The 
historical Senusret III confined his activity to Nubia and southern 
Palestine; the inscription of one of his followers, Khusebek, tells 
of the Nubian wars and of an expedition against a place in 
20—3 

Palestine called Sekmem, in which a doubtful conjecture would 
find the biblical Shechem (p. 229). 

In Nubia Senusret set up at Semneh, the ancient fortress com-i 
manding the Second Cataract, above Wadi Haifa, an inscription 
couched in unprecedented phraseology, reminding us strangely of 
that of the proclamations said by Diodorus to have been inscribed 
on stelae by the legendary Sesostris to commemorate his conquests. 
This is my frontier here, he says in effect: no negro shall pass 
north of it. 'I am the king, and what I say I do,' he adds. The 
successor who abandons this frontier is no son of mine. And I 
have put up my statue at this my frontier 'not from any desire 
that ye should worship it, but that ye should fight for itl' Sarcasm 
is not usually found in an ancient Egyptian inscription. The king 
seems to have had no very great idea of the valour of his subjects. 
Evidently the negroes were troublesome in his reign, and it would 
seem that the king's two predecessors had abandoned the Dongola 
province, and that for military reasons he was compelled to establish 
an impassable barrier against the barbarians at the desert of the 
Second Cataract region, where, in later days, in spite of his pro-i 
hibition, he was worshipped as the tutelary deity of Nubia. 

The energy of this proclamation is reflected in the traits of the 
king's face, which we know well from several statues of him, 



notably those discovered in the forecourt of the temple of Neb- 
hapetre, at Der el-Eahri, where the king had placed them as a 
tribute to his great predecessor. These represent the king at 
different periods of his life, from youth to old age. Three are in 
the British Museum, and the oldest shows us a visage of fierce 
vigour and pride. He reigned 38 years, some of them possibly in 
co-regency with his father, and seems to have associated his suc-i 
cessor with him on the throne, although so masterful a man would 
be hardly likely to delegate any of his authority for long. Probably 
he had removed all danger of feudal revolt. His power bore 
heavily on the great local princes, who no doubt found in him a 
hard task-master. The Amenis and Khnumhoteps of earlier reigns 
do not reappear under him. He abolished their power, and his 
successor was the all-powerful divine lord of all Egypt, as Khufu 
and Khafte had been. . 

He was buried in the northern brick pyramid of Dahshur, north 
of Lisht. Near him were interred his queen and two of the prin-> 
cesses of his family, whose graves have yielded to the Cairo 
Museum an inestimable treasure of the jeweller's art of.the time, 
in the shape of beautiful pectoral ornaments, bracelets and scarabs 
of gold inlaid with carnelian, jasper, lapis and green felspar, neck¬ 
laces of solid gold cowries, beads of gold and amethystj and 
pendants in the shape of the claws of lions. 

The- great Sesostris was succeeded by the greater Amenemhet 
III Ne-maat-re or 'Lamaris' (c. 2061—2013 b.c.?), one ofthe most 
remarkable monarchs of antiquity. He was the counterpart in 
peace of what Sesostris had been in war. His reign lasted 48 years. 
He associated with him in his royalty for a time a prince named 
Hor, with the throne-name Auibre, who seems to have died before 
him. Thereafter he ruled alone, the 'good god' who benefited 
Egypt more than any before him, except possibly the unknown 
early maker of the Bahr Yusef, the artificial stream that duplicates 
the course of the Nile and widens its cultivation for so many scores 
of miles in Middle Egypt. He was the regulator, rather than the 
creator, of Lake Moeris, now represented by the somewhat dif—> 
ferently lying Birket el-Karun, in the Fayyum, the' Lake Province' 
dedicated to the worship of the crocodile-god Sebek. The Fayyum, 
owing to its proximity to Itht-toui, had engaged the attention of his 
predecessors from the time of Amenemhet I; the third Amenemhet 
regulated the outflow of its waters into the Nile by constructing a 
barrage at Lahun, and reclaimed a large expanse of its shallow 



waters by means of a huge curved dike. The great building at 
Hawara in the Fayyum (called 'the Labyrinth' by the classical 
authors) was built by him, and he was buried here in a pyramid. 
Some extraordinary statues and sphinxes of unique style, formerly 
attributed to the Hyksos, found at Tanis, and representing Nile- 
gods and possibly the king himself, were probably originally 
erected by him at Hawara, and later transported to Tanis by a 
Hyksos king. The extraordinarily rugged and original style of 
these monuments, if they are his, reflects the powerful mind of 
this king, who inherited all the vigour of the great Sesostris. 

Sinai, the land of the turquoise and of copper, was much ex-i 
ploited by him, and we have numerous records on its rocks of 
expeditions sent thither during his reign. In Nubia he seems to 
have restored the old southern dominion in the Dongola province, 
which had been abandoned by Senusret III; and he built or 
rebuilt one of the twin brick fortresses called Defufa, at the Third 
Cataract (Kerma), which had been occupied as a trading outpost 
and point d'appui since the days of Pepi I, and where Hapzefi 
was buried with his native household in the time of Senusret I, 
Imposing and stable must the constitution of Egypt have 
appeared in his reign. In his time, as has been said, all power was 
centred in the monarch, and the old hereditary chiefs of the 
nomes had been succeeded by a bureaucracy of town-mayors, 
corresponding to the county-sheriffs of the IVth Dynasty. Yet, as 
so often occurred, v/hen the state seemed most firmly organized, 
collapse was near. Its stability now depended on the pereonality 
of the king: if that failed, the whole fell to pieces. This was the 
case now. Amenemhet III was succeeded by a nonentity, Amenem- 
het IV, and he, after a reign of nine years alone, by a queen, 
Sebeknefrure. The latter reigned four years, and then probably 
married the founder of the Xlllth Dynasty, Khutouire Ugafa, 
whose personal name shows that he was a commoner or noble of 
another family, who assumed the crown in the right of his wife. 

His quite legal accession was not acknowledged at Thebes, which 
set up a king of its own, no doubt a junior male member of the 
royal family. Several Theban monarchs reigned, Senusret IV and 
several Mentuhoteps. They put up their statues at Karnak, but 
they are not mentioned in the lists, which recognize only Khu¬ 
touire and his successors, who reigned at Itht-toui. They were 
devotees of Sebek, as the name Sebekhotep, characteristic of the 
family, shows. Egypt was once again divided. 



The Turin Papyrus gives Khutouire no less than fourteen 
successors, all of them ephemeral, before Sebekhotep I, Sekhem- 
khutouire, reunited the land for a time.Two kings named 
Sebekemsaf then ruled Thebes alone, followed by Sebekhotep II, 
and the brothers Menuazre, Neferhotep and Sebekhotep III, 
who again controlled the whole country. These brethren appear 
to have been of plebeian origin, and it is evident that the royal 
succession was drifting into a very confused state. After their 
time the kingdom finally failed to reunite. At Thebes the royal 
house of later Intefs or Iniotefs, the most prominent of whom 
bore the throne-name Nubkheperre, preserved a comparatively 
powerful kingdom in the south; but the north was evidently the 
prey of civil war, until finally, in the reign of a king of the Delta 
whom Manetho calls Toutimaios, belonging to the XIVth or 
Xoite dynasty, northern Egypt was enslaved by a foreign con-i 
queror from Asia, Salitis, the first of the Hyksos or 'shepherd - 
kings'(C. 1800 B.C..?). 

II THE HYKSOS 

The Hyksos conquest was me greatest national disaster that 
ever befel the Egyptians until the Assyrian conquest a thousand 
y s later. Its memory was never forgotten, and it left on the 
minds of the Egyptians an endiiring hatred of the Asiatics, which 
transformed them, under the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, into 
the vengeful conquerors of Asia. Never before had Egyptian 
territory been held for centuries by foreigners. And although the 
rulers -of these foreigners dressed themselves in the titles and 
authority of native pharaohs, they were never accepted as rightful 
kings. Only for a short period did they succeed in conquering 
Upper Egypt and ruling the whole country. Thebes made a stout 
fight against them at the beginning under the later Intefs; and it 
was at Thebes under their descendants the Sekenenres that the 
national revolt began which ended in their final expulsion by the 
founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty, I'ahmases or Ahmose (Aahmes, 
Manetho's Amosis), an event which the great Jewish historian 
Josephus regarded, and justly, in the present writer's opinion, as 
the original of the biblical story of the Exodus (see pp. 164, 237). 
The Hyksos were doubtless chiefly Semites of the northern or 
Syrian type, led by a royal sheikh. The name Hyksos is the Egyptian 
Hiku-khasut (pronounced in later times something like Mk-shos), 



'princes of the deserts,' the usual appellation for bedouin chiefs. 
Abshai is so called in the tomb of Khnumhotep (p. 306). Indeed, 
Khayan, or Khian, the greatest of the Hyksos kings, actually has 
the title hik-khasut. Manetho translates the phrase as ' prince of the 
shepherds,' by confusion with another word, shasu ('bedouins'), 
who might well be described as shepherds, since the chief occupa-i 
tion of those Arabs who lived on the borders of Egypt was the 
breeding and herding of immense flocks of sheep. One sees the 
same thing in Mesopotamia to-day: the desert Arab, the camel 
and horse-breeder, despises the shepherd of the borderland of 
'the sown.' It was to the horse and chariot, as well as to superior 
weapons, that the invaders owed their victory. Neither was known 
to the Egyptians before this invasion. One Egyptian word for 
'horse,' htori really means 'yoked,' and refers to the yoking of 
the two steeds to the chariot, another, sesem, is apparently Semitic; 
and of the two foreign words for 'chariot,' -wererit markahatUy 
the latter is Semitic. 

This great invasion can very probably be traced to that epoch- 
making event, the first appearance of the Indo-Europeans on the 
Near Eastern stage. Shortly before 2000 b.c. the Aryans seem to 
have descended from the Oxus-land into Media, and made their 
presence felt on the eastern mountain-border of the Semitic king-i 
dom of Babylon, the realm of the great law-giver Hammurabi and 
his successors. They brought with them from central Asia the 
horse, hjtherto unknown to the Babylonians, who had previously 
gone to war in chariots drawn by asses (see pp. 107, 501). The 
Egyptian, although he had multitudes ofasses, had never harnessed 
them 'to wheeled carts. Babylon was taken and sacked by the 
Hittites (c. B.C. 1926?), who retired after their raid, carrying with 
them their spoil to distant Anatolia (p. 561). The derelict kiogdom 
was subsequently pounced upon by the Kassites, who swarmed 
over the Zagros under Gandash, and founded a dynasty (Aryan) 
at Babylon which lasted for six centuries (see Chap. xv). SimuH 
taneously, other Aryan tribes seem to have entered Mesopotamia 
further north; and in the region of the Khabur and Balikh the 
state of Mitanni was eventually set up, ruled by a royal house and 
aristocracy of horse-riding Kharri ( PAryans), and worshipping, as 
we know from cuneiform documents of the Amarna Age, the gods 
Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatya twins (the Asvins). Moreover the 
chief god of the Kassites is said to have been Shuriyash, the Indian 
Surya (with nominative termination), the Sun (p. 553). This fact 



shows that the differentiation between Indian and Iranian Aryans 
had not yet taken place. 

It is easy to imagine the confusion caused in northern Syria, 
already highly civilized, by the invasion. There would be a con-i 
siderable displacement of the native population which would react 
further south. Waves of dispossessed Syrians must have flowed 
into Palestine, followed by bands of the Kharri, and it is highly 
significant that in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1400 b.c.) 
we find in Palestine such names as Yashdata (Yazdata) and Shu- 
wardata (Suryadata, i.e.' Given by the Sun': ' Heliodotos'). The 
congeries of nations, mingled Syrians, bedouins, and Arj' ans then 
burst the weak barrier of the 'Prince's Wall' that had hitherto 
sufficed to defend the Delta, and overwhelmed Egypt. These 
people neither knew Egypt nor reverenced her gods; they burnt 
and destroyed the temples and enslaved the people; the echo of 
their impious deeds moves Manetho in his day to passion; and 
the Delta, especially, was so ravaged that it did not recover till the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty, three or four centuries later. During 
the period of the XVIIIth its cities are hardly ever mentioned in 
the inscriptions. The Theban kings alone succeeded in stemming 
the torrent, and for a time preserved their independence. But 
murder and rapine could not go on for ever, and the chiefs of the 
newcomers assumed Egyptian royal dignity. The Hyksos kings 
reigned at Avaris (probably Pelusium). Another stronghold was 
at the place now known as Tell el-Yehudiyeh, 'the Mound of the 
Jewess' (near Zagazig), a name that may preserve a memory of 
the nationality of its builders. Memphis also was one „ of their 
chief seats. 

The Hyksos may well have owed much of their success to their 
bronze scimitars (pp. 319, 572-). According to Manethb, they 
formed'two dynasties, the XVth and XVIth. Naturally their names 
are ig*iored in the official lists. Manetho gives the names of their 
first kings, Salitis, Bnon, Apakhnas, Apophis, lannas, and Aseth, 
which have been identified with more or less success with various 
unplaced royal names that occur on scarabs and other relics of 
this period. It was probably somewhere about this time that the 
Theban king Intef Nubkheperre lived, who in a remarkable stela 
set up at Coptos tells us how he cursed root and branch 'Teti (let 
his name be anathema!), son of Minhotep,' who had received 'the 
enemy' in the temple of Coptos. 'Let him be expelled from his 
office in the temple: even unto his son's son and the heir of his 



heir let him be cast forth. Take his loaves and sacred food: let 
not his name be remembered in this temple, as is done to one 
who like him hath transgressed with regard to the Enemy of his 
God!' Evidently Teti was a priest who had received an emissary 
of the Hyksos or possibly had even admitted a Hyksos garrison 
into Coptos. 

There were certainly several kings of the name Apophis, in 
Egyptian Apopi. The first of these was pretty certainly he who 
bore the significant throne-name of Neb-khepesh, 'Lord of the 
Scimitar.' Apopi II Ouserre, and Apppi III Okenenre, were of 
later date, and among the last of the Hyksos. Between the earlier 
group vouched for by Manetho and the later Apophis came 
several less distinguished kings bearing Semitic names, Yekeb-hal 
('Jacob is god'), Yekeb-ba'al ('Jacob is lord'), 'Ant-hal ('Anath 
is god'), and then Khian, who bore the Egyptian throne-name 
Seuserenre (see p. 232). He took the unusual title of ink-idehu, 
'Embracer of Territories,' and proclaimed himselfas the ki -khasut. 
The alabastron-lid bearing his name found at Cnossus in Crete may 
well be an importation of his time; the small stone lion with his 
throne-name from Baghdad may have been brought from Egypt 
at a much later date. Neither proves that his power reached Crete 
or Babylon. But he was undoubtedly a powerful monarch, and 
there is little doubt that under him Theban independence no 
longer existed. His successor Apopi II recorded his rule at 
Gebelen in Upper Egypt, south of Thebes. This king also set up 
great gates in the temple of Tanis in the Delta, and we have a 
record of the thirty-third year of his reign in the subscription of 
a mathematical papyrus. 

A doubtful king, Setopehti Nubti, commemorated by Ramses 
11 as having reigned 400 years before his time, will if he is a king 
at all, and not merely the god Set (Sutekh) himself belong to 
only as far as Cusae, which is a long way south of Hermopolis. 

The is described by Manetho as a long and mighty one. It 
must have greatly resembled that waged by the original Thebans 
against the Heracleopolites five centuries or so before, and was no 
doubt carried on intermittently and with various success. Karnes, 
however, must have again renewed it, and it is probable that he 
took Memphis, the capture of which is not mentioned under 
Amosis (lahmases), who took the war into the Delta. He captured 
Avaris and, after a siege of three years, Sharuhen in the Negeb of 
southern Palestine, where the remnant of the Hyksos had con-i 



gregated. 

We do not know the name of the last Hyksos king. From the 
inscription of Aahmes, a companion of the king, we know that a 
certain Aati invaded Egypt south of the Delta while Amosis was 
absent, after the taking of Sharuhen, in a punitive expedition 
against the Nubians. This may have been an attempt on the part 
of the expelled to regain their position. Amosis easily defeated 
him. Another enemy named Teti-an, who was then 'extinguished' 
(as the inscription says), was pretty certainly an Egyptian rebel. 
Thenceforth the land had peace, and entered into the flourish-! 
ing period of the 'New Kingdom,' reunited under the rule of 
Amosis and his descendants, the kings of Manetho's XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The accession of Amosis can be dated within a few 
years either way to 1580 b.c. Avaris was taken about 1578, and 
Sharuhen about 1575 B.C. With these historical dates our survey 
of the earlier period of Egyptian history closes. 

III. THE INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGE 

The debatable point with regard to the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom, the history of which has been briefly described above, 
is its date: the period of time which it covered (see p. 169). We 
have followed in a modified form the shorter chronology which 
at present is accepted by the majority of Egyptologists. It is im-i 
possible to believe that the events of the Middle Kingdom, the 
essential outlines of which we have given, can fill out the fifteen 
hundred years that are necessitated by the 'long' chronology, as 
against the four or five hundred at most that the 'short' chronology 
demands. There is not the material to fill the ionger period; and 
the differences between the early XVIIIth Dynasty andthe Xllth 
are not. such as would inevitably be seen if eighteen hundred years 
had intervened between them instead of only four hundred. After 
all, four hundred years is a pretty long period of time, in which all 
the changes we see between the civilizations of the two periods 
may easily have been brought about. We hold therefore fhat the 
period of the Middle Kingdom, which ended certainly within a 
few years either way of 1580 B.C., began with the Xlth Dynasty, 
not earlier than about 2,400, the Xllth having flourished between 
2212 and 2000 B.C. 

Within these limits the Middle Kingdom forms a well-defined 
epoch of ancient Egyptian civilization. In some respects it may 



be regarded as marking its culmination. Remarkable as are the 
revelations of late years with regard to the art of the Old Kingdom, 
that of the Xllth Dynasty still holds its place as the classic age 
of the sculptor, the painter, the wood-carver, and the jeweller of 
ancient Egypt. And the Middle Kingdom is the classical period 
of the Egyptian language. Its correct literary form is now fixed 
until the time of the Ramessids, when the current 'slang' locutions 
of the day were first admitted into formal inscriptions. Under the 
XVIIIth Dynasty ofScial phraseology and book-talk, 'classical 
Egyptian,' difi ered from the usual speech of ordinary life much 
as happens to-day; the speech of the Xllth Dynasty was still used 
for formal purposes as that of the eighteenth century is now. But 
under the Xllth Dynasty the language of the inscriptions, the 
classical tongue, was the ordinary language of the time. It is in 
the inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom that we find the language 
in its greatest purity. So far as material civilization went, we 
perhaps do not see much advance upon the standard of the Old 
Kingdom, Under the XVIIIth Dynasty Egypt entered upon an 
altogether widened world, with immeasurably increased demands 
and hitherto unheard-of satisfactions. The Middle Kingdom was 
still in the same stage of development as the Old, so far as foreign 
relations were concerned and the broadening (and degeneration) 
of culture that resulted therefrom. Egypt was still, as in the days 
of the Pyramid-builders, self-contained. She needed nothing from 
others but big timber, oil and wine from Syria, for which she 
bartered the contents of her overflowing granaries and some of the 
gold which her Nubian slaves got for her. For her actual sub-i 
sistence she raised more than all that was necessary: her imports 
were a few luxuries. She was self-sufficient, and needed no foreign 
gods, foreign wives, and foreign ways such as came to her later 
in the time of the conquering kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Egypt in the time of the Xllth Dynasty was still a world by 
itself, ruled by a god in human form, as it had been in the time 
of the Pyramid-builders, and there was as yet no comity with other 
non-Egyptian, political organizations as there was in the time of 
the XVIIItli Dynasty, when the king of Egypt addressed the 
king of Hatti, of Mitanni, of Babylon, or of Assyria, as ' Monsieur 
mon i'rfere. . .je suis de Votre Majest le bon frere.' We may 
compare the pharaohs of the Xllth Dynasty, in relation to the 
outer world of Babylon, of Elam, or of the Hittites, the world of 
Hammurabi and his predecessors, with the great Chinese em-i 



perors ofthe eighteenth century, with K'ang-hsi and Chien-lung, in 
their relation to the outer world of England, France and Holland, 
before the catastrophe of the wars of the nineteenth century proved 
to China, as the Hyksos conquest had to Egypt so many thousand 
years before, that there were other people in the world besides 
herself. We shall not therefore look for any great difference be-i 
tween the Old and Middle Kingdoms of Egypt so far as the 
general life of the people is concerned. We have seen in both ages 
change and evolution in local government, alternate periods of 
strength and weakness of the central royal power, corresponding 
to periods of weakness and strength of local magnates, of whom 
some one fortunate or more than usually energetic family may 
succeed in acquiring the royal authority itself, and, as the reigning 
house, may eventually extinguish the local power of less successful 
princely families originally perhaps more important than itself. 

But whether the pharaoh was powerful or weak, whether dues 
were paid to the court or to the chief, the life of the fellah has con-i 
tinued practically unchanged throughout the centuries. 

So far as the life of the common people is concerned, Egypt is 
the most amazingly unchanging country in the world, it has 
changed less even than China. The life of the fellah of the Xllth 
or even of the IVth Dynasty is much the same as it is to-day. 

The change of religion to Christianity and then to Islam has 
altered nothing but the form of prayer: the changes of political 
allegiance have mattered nothing at all. The agricultural and 
urban classes were differentiated just as they are to-day. The 
'Story of the Eloquent Peasant,' which dates from the Xllth 
Dynasty, tells us of the relations between the jiemtiu or artizans of 
the towns and the sekhtiu or fellahin. Many wrongs and indignities 
did a certain long-suffering sekhti of the Fayyum bear from an 
overbearing hemti, till at last he complained to the royal high- 
steward, Meruitensi. On the steward's report of the matter, the 
king told his nobles to see how many times the sekhti would make 
complaint, if nothing was done. Again and again he came until 
finally o charmed were the nobles with his importunate eloquence 
that the Jiemti at last got his deserts (see p. 349). The lot of the 
sekhtiu was hard. As now, they rarely moved their habitat, and 
xvere pfactically tied to the land, which belonged either to the king 
or to the great feudatories, and after the Middle Kingdonl also to 
the great priestly corporations. They were serfs, but not slaves. 

The latter were chiefly foreign war-prisoners, and it is perhaps to 



colonies of Nubian prisoners that we may ascribe the peculiar 
'pan-grave' burials, with their Nubian pottery, that occur in 
Egypt at this period. The Theban kings of Hyksos times seem to 
have lost control over Nubia, and we find the ancient trading 
settlement of the Defufa-fortresses, which had been founded in 
the reign of Pepi I, destroyed by fire in the Hyksos period, prob-< 
ably in a negro revolt. We have seen that one of the first tasks of 
Ahmose after the expulsion of the Hyksos, was the restoration of 
Egyptian dominion in Nubia and of the commerce in gold, 
ostrich-feathers, and slaves which had contributed so much to the 
wealth of the Xllth Dynasty kings. 

The forbidding of private war by Amenemhet I and his suc-i 
cessors certainly bettered the condition of the common people, as 
their lot must have been miserable during the dark age of civil 
war that preceded the triumph of the Thebans. No doubt they 
were better ofF during the period that immediately ensued, when 
the land had peace; but the old local princes, who would be sym-i 
pathetic to their own peasants and retainers, still ruled their nomes. 
The abolition of hereditary jurisdictions however, probably by 
Senusret III, and development of a local bureaucracy, probably 
by Amenemhet III, must, though it operated admirably in the 
interests of the monarch, have often borne hardly on the fellahin, 
who would now be exposed to the exactions of petty officials. But 
a new element in the state had now appeared, which rendered the 
change from feudalism to bureaucracy easier than otherwise it 
would have been. This was a real middle-class of free townsmen 
and small landholders, which had not existed under the Old King-i 
dom. These people could supply the army of scribes and officials 
necessary for the new regime. 

The supremacy of the authority of the court meant that the 
king's viz-ifer and his myrmidons resumed a power that they had 
not possessed since the days of the IVth Dynasty. It paved the 
way for the elaborate bureaucratic state-organization which we 
find under the XVIIIth, with its two viziers, its independent 
treasurer, its royal assessors, its local courts of justice, and so 
forth, all ultimately under the control of the viziers, but with 
various checks and balances devised to prevent the danger of too 
great a concentration of power in the hands of subjects. The 
vizier under the Xllth Dynasty was head of the civil administra¬ 
tion of the south and north. Under him were 'the great ones of 
the southern Tens' (an ancient title the precise meaning of which 



escapes us) who supervised all records for purposes of land- 
measurement, taxation and corvee. The yearly obliteration of 
landmarks caused by the inundation necessitated then as now an 
enormous amount of survey and adjudicatory work. The vizier 
also supervised the law-courts, the six 'Great Houses' and the 
'House of the Thirty,' and he could be High Treasurer also, a 
position which was never permitted under the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
when the vizier had no control of the public purse. The Xllth 
Dynasty vizier was by no means always a stationary minister, 
resident always at the court or capital. He was often sent out on 
expeditions to fetch gold or chastise Nubians, and was expected 
to act in a military capacity when required. 

The armed force of the court was a body of regular infantry 
soldiers, many of them Sudanese, recruited for the king's service, 
and stationed at various places, chiefly no doubt at Itht-toui, in 
Nubia, and in Sinai, under commanders who had been brought 
up at the court under the royal eye. During the first half of the 
dynasty the local princes also had their own armed retainers, whom 
the king could call out on his service under the leadership of their- 
lords, as under the Vlth and Vllth Dynasties. But these fell into 
desuetude with the privileges of their masters. The chief arms 
were, as under the Old Kingdom, the bow (a very weak one) and 
arrows (with heads of flint still, or hardened wood), the broad- 
bladed spear, long bill, and small hatchet (usually of copper, but 
bronze is beginning to appear), and a short sword or dagger of 
bronze with a peculiar hilt of ivory let into the metal. Swords and 
hatchets were often inlaid with gold. Towards the end of the 
Middle Kingdom a new form of bronze sword, or rather scimitar 
(khepesh\ of peculiar kinked form, was introduced, perhaps by 
the Hyksos. It later became the most favourite arm. The stone¬ 
headed mace of the Old Kingdom was no longer used (p. 572). 

In connexion with weapons it may be said that the Egyptians 
passed from the Chalcolithic to the Copper Age about the time 
of the IVth Dynasty, and from the Copper Age to the fully- 
developed Bronze Age during the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Xllth Dynasty stone was still employed for the cheapest of knives 
used by the fellahin for chopping up meat, etc., and for the arrows 
heads which once shot off would never be recovered. Razors and 
fine daggers, however, were now of finely-tempered bronze, 
ordinary knives and weapons of copper. Horses and chariots 
were unknown till the Hyksos conquest (above, p. 311); but they 



were speedily adopted by the Egyptians, and no doubt used by 
the Thebans'in the war of liberation. But it can be seen that their 
use in Egypt must always have been hampered by the peculiarities 
of the terrain. Nilotic warfare was conducted on ship-board, and 
it was the river flotilla rather than the array of chariots that was the 
chief weapon of war-makers in Egypt. Not until they carried war-i 
fare into Palestine in pursuit of the fleeing Hyksos did the 
Egyptians realize the ftxll value of the chariot. It was no doubt 
owing to the difficulty of using their chariots in Egypt that the 
Hyksos did not at the first rush conquer the whole valley as far 
south as Nubia. 

The popular idea of the Egyptians as no sailors and as afraid 
of the sea is entirely erroneous. The Egyptians fought well at 
Salamis and at Navarino: the Ptolemaic navy ruled the seas. And 
in the early days they sailed to Phoenicia in the time of Snefru or 
earlier, and to Somaliland under the Vlth Dynasty. Under the 
Xllth the voyages of Enenkhet and Henu were often repeated. 
Egyptian trading and revictualling settlements existed all along 
the Red Sea coast, and ships were always coasting from one to 
the other on the way to or from Puenet. As usual, the sailor-mind 
developed many a tale of the wonders of the voyage, one of which 
is known to us, 'the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor,' and is of 
this period (see p. 348). 

On land the ass formed the sole means of carrying, and the ox 
of dragging transport. The camel, though it must have been 
known, is never represented. It was the animal of the bedouins 
and was probably regarded as specially unclean. The ass was never 
harnessed to a cart. The wheel was not an Egyptian invention. 

The sledge-runner was universal as the under-carriage of man- 
drawn carts until the introduction of the chariot at the end of the 
Middle Kingdom. In all probability the cart-wheel was first in-i 
vented by the Sumerians or the Elamites. The potter's wheel also 
may have come from the same source, as it does not appear in Egypt 
till well on in the Old Kingdom, but was evidently used much 
earlier in Elaxn, On the other hand, the Egyptian was the inventor 
of the art of glazing pottery. Glass, originally always blue, made 
from copper-fidt, was an Egyptian discovery of late predynastic 
days. The blue glaze was used to coat not orjly the light faience 
of siliceous sand held together with gum or paste, but soft stone 
also, such as steatite, of which blue glazed scarabs, imitating lapis 
or turquoise, were first made towards the end of the Old Kingdom, 



and came into regular use in the reign of Senusret L See p. 576. 
Artists of all kinds found ample scope for their talents in the 
decoration of the tomb and its appurtenances. We see a ftotable 
developcaent in the furniture of the Middle Kingdom tomb that 
marks it off from the tombs of the preceding and succeeding 
periods. With the great wooden chests containing the body, often 
sealed up in a covering of cartonnage (pasted thicknesses of linen 
covered with stucco), painted in imitation of the human face and 
form, were buried innumerable wooden models of varying excel-i 
lence of workmanship, depicting the dead man's ghostly servants 
engaged in field-labours, emptying sacks of corn into granaries, 
grinding the grain, making beer of it, stamping out the grapes to 
make wine, butchering animals, carrying dead wild fowl, and so 
on, while models of boats with sails of linen complete are always 
present with little wooden soldiers, Egyptians and negroes, on 
board with their cow-hide shields and their spears, and a deck-> 
house in which sits a small figure of the great man himself. All 
these, like the wall-decorations of the larger tombs (now usually 
painted in tempera rather than sculptured in relief as under the 
Old Kingdom), had a 'magical' purpose. They were intended to 
turn into actual servants in the next world, to carry on a life for 
the dead like that which he had led on earth. 

We now for the first time find in the tombs, though rarely, the 
shauahti («j'A z A)-figures, or 'answerers,* which in later times were 
the commonest accompaniment of the dead. These were supposed, 
as stated by the Vlth chapter of the Book of the Dead, which later 
on was inscribed upon them, to answer 'Here am IT whenever 
the dead man was called upon to do any work in the other world. 
They possibly represent the servants who in early days had been 
actually put to death in order to serve their masters beyond the 
grave. We know that in Nubia slaves were executed at the tomb 
with this object; and it is by no means certain that in the case of 
the burial of the king inhuman rites of this kind were not still 
practised during the Middle Kingdom. The priestess-princesses 
who were buried in the precinct of the tomb-temple of Nebhapetre 
at DSr el-Bahri were very probably his harem-women, killed and 
buried with him. And the enigmatic bodies found with the big 
funeral boat in the tomb of Amenhotep II, under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, may also have been slain royal favourites. This boat is 
the last known example of the custom of burying such models 
with the dead, which had died out by the beginning of the XVIIIth 



Dynasty. 

The custom of mummification was as yet by no means common, 
bodies of this period being usually found as skeletons. But the 
wrappings of fine linen (one of the oldest Egyptian inventions) 
had been in use from the time of the Old Kingdom, and a special 
goddess, Tait, presided over their manufacture and use. To be 
buried in such, and to wear linen garments in life, were the mark 
of the civilized Egyptian, who prided himself much on the purity 
and cleanliness of his garments and his clean-shaven face and 
head, as compared with the greasy woollen or skin habiliments 
and the hairiness of foreigners. The wig was a concession to 
nature; it was worn also by women, but over their own hair. Boys, 
and sometimes little girls, wore three-quarters of the head shaven, 
while a single plaited lock hung over the right ear. This was the 
symbol of youth; the boy-god Harpocrates was represented with 
it, and the fashion never changed. 

The mastaha-torr was now given up, and the great were buried 
in rock-cut sepulchres opening in the sloping face of the desert- 
clifFs bounding the river valley. The king, however, was still 
buried in a pyramid, though he might, like Senusret III, have a 
duplicate tomb cut in the rock at Abydos, or like Nebhapetre 
have a dummy pyramid as a mere ornament to his tomb-chapel, 
the actual rock-cut tomb being in the cliff. Persons of lesser note 
than the feudal nobles were buried in tomb-chambers opening out 
of the bottom of a deep shaft. 

Under the Middle Kingdom the religion of the dead was bulk-i 
ing more and more in the Egyptian mind. Osiris, originally Syrian 
(pp. 264,333) now came to his kingdom. If the new god Amon-Re 
took command of the pantheon, the Delta god of the dead, known 
during the Old Kingdom only in Lower Egypt, was now para-i 
mount among the shades. Osiris had passed from Busiris to 
Sakkarah in the Pyramid-period, and had become identified with 
the local Sokari; by the time of the Xllth Dynasty he had taken 
over Abydos from its original owner, the jackal Anubis, with his 
title of Klhentamentiu. The very ancient funerary prayer (the 
neset-di-hetep formula), in which the king is besought to give the 
funeraxy, meals and everything 'good and pure' on which the dead 
man lives, in the presence of Anubis, is now addressed primarily 
to Osiris, 'great god, lord of Abydos,' and the invocation of the 
king has become a meaningless phrase. The Busirite doctrine of 
the identification of the dead person, male or female, with the god, 



so that every dead man or woman or child became ipso facto a god, 
'the god there,' 'the Osiris N or M,* is now in full vogue at 
Abydos as well as at Sakkarah; Osiris is the 'universal lord' of the 
dead, the neb-er-zer or 'Lord as far as the boundary,' and every 
adores him. Abydos has become a place of common 
pilgrimage; all would wish to be buried there; those great ones 
who cannot sleep at Abydos have stelae put up there in their honour 
(p. 350 . It is more than probable that this national devotion to 
Osiris t Abydos was deliberately encouraged by the kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty in order to foster a feeling of common nationality 
under Upper Egyptian auspices: the worship of Osiris and that 
of Amon-Re would go hand in hand. But the latter was not yet 
the universal god of the living as Osiris was of the dead. For the 
religious purposes of daily life the people preferred their own local 
deities. But in imitation of Amon, we find the custom beginning 
of identifying such local divinities as Sebek with Re. 

There was as yet no priestly class in the later sense, except at 
the necropoles, where the chantry-priests of the Old Kingdom 
had developed into cemetery-chaplains. The temples were now 
served by professional chief priests instead of nobles assuming the 
sacerdotal dignity, as under the Old Kingdom. But they were few 
in number, all the subordinate priests being laymen who per-i 
formed priestly duties. It is not till the time of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty that the great priestly college of Amon-Re at Thebes 
appears, which was to be imitated on a smaller scale in every 
temple throughout the land, so that in the days of Herodotus 
they had come to resemble a caste apart. 

Whether this development of the XVIIIth Dynasty was native 
to Egypt and Thebes, or whether it was a foreign idea, derived 
possibly from Syria or Anatolia, we do not know. One later de-i 
velopment of Egyptian religion, and that a heretical one, may 
perhaps be due to Semitic influence: viiz,, monotheism. The heno- 
theistic worship of a god was common enough, but monotheism, 
whether patent or latent, was unknown to the native religion. We 
see it first in Egypt as a characteristic of the Semitic Hyksos kings; 
Apopi III 'took Sutekh for his lord and served no other god in 
all the land but he,' says the chronicler of the quarrel of the two 
kings. Sutekh was a god of the desert edge in the region of Lake 
Menzalehand Pelusium: he was more than half Syrian and identical 
with a Semitic Baal (pp. 231 sq.y 275). During the Middle King-i 
dom he seems to have become identified with the Upper Egyptian 



god Set of Ombos; and in later times is depicted sometimes in 
Syrian guise and sometimes as Set. The Hyksos worshipped him 
as their patron-deity; and, in consequence, Set, who was already 
unpopular except at Ombos, owing to the old tradition of his 
hostility to Horns, became anathema to the Egyptians. His enmity 
to Horus took in a new meaning; he became the murderer of 
Osiris; Sis worship was proscribed. Under the XVIIIth Dynasty 
he never appears. But monotheistic traditions remained in the 
Delta fter the expulsion of the Hyksos, and we shall find them 
developing at Heliopolis, always receptive of eastern iKfluence, 
until, centuries later, under Amenhotep III and IV we ha.ve the 
monotheistic adoration of the or solar disk as the living mani-i 
festation of the one god behind the sun. But to the Egyptian such 
monotheism was as abhorrent as Apopi's worship of Sutekh had 
been. The Egyptian always worshipped many gods, and when, 
as is sometimes the case in religious hymns, he appears to be 
praising one alone, it is henotheistic praise, not monotheistic. 

In religious literature the chapters of the Book of Coming Forth 
by Day were increasing in number, in complexity, and in unin¬ 
telligibility. But no doubt they fulfilled admirably their purpose, 
that of a guide to the devious ways of the next world. Sometimes 
at this time we find elaborate maps of the Duat or underworld 
painted with accompanying texts on the inside of coffins. 

Besides the literature already referred to (see further. Chap, ix) 
we have a more human and more interesting memorial of the 
Egyptian feeling with regard to death in a poem of this time, 
which was said to have been inscribed in front of the relief figure 
of a harper 'in the tomb-chapel of king Intef, deceased.' We do 
not know which of the kings of this name is meant. The harper 
was evidently supposed to sing the song, which has been likened 
to the Dirge of Maneros, which, Herodotus says, was chanted 
while the mummy-figure was carried round the feast: 

All hail to the prince, the.eeod,nian. 

Whos b i ust STaway, 
his children remain for aye. 

The gods of old rest in their tombs, 

And the mummies of men long dead; 

The same for both rich and poor. 

The words of Imhotep I hear, 

The words of Hordedef which say:— 

'What is prosperity? tell!' 



Their fences and walls are destroyed, 
Their houses exist no morej 
And no roan cometh again from the tomb 
To tell of what passeth below. 

Ye go to the place of the mournersj 
To the bourne whence none return; 
Strengthen your hearts to forget your joys, 
Yet fulfil your desires while ye live. 
Anoint yourselves, clothe yourselves well, 
Use the gifts which the gods bestow, 

Fulfil your desires upon earth. 



